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Referring to our call for an edition of the Bible in 
a form better calculated than any in common use to 
show the literary beauties of the sacred volume, The 
Religious Telescope can “ see no special need of such 
an edition.” Moreover, it believes that the various 
changes from the original form of the Bible—includ- 
ing the arrangement of chapters and verses—have 
“been of God’s choosing, and of great utility.” Inas- | 
much as God is in all history, we believe that the 
changes already accepted have been by providential 
direction; and we are inclined to think that our call 
for yet another edition of the Bible indicates a provi- 
dential working for the supply of one more want of 
Bible readers. 


A straw showing the drift of social progress dur- 
ing the past half-century, is found in the mention of 
common offenses deemed worthfy of rebuke in the 
“ Rules of Discipline” of the Society of Friends 
originally framed, and, as yet, unchanged. 





as 
Friends 
are cautioned against holding slaves, buying tickets 
in lotteries, making or selling rum, going to theatres 
or horse-races, or engaging in smuggling. Special 
warning is given against conformity to that “ perni- 
cious custom” which “ has prevailed upon people, of 
giving rum and other strong liquors to excite some | 
to bid at vendues [auctions] to advance the price, | 


has not previously been greatly affected by organ- | 


lous, and leads to intemperance and disorder.” And | 
all this in addition to the mention of well-nigh every | 
offense supposed to be common in “ these degenerate | 
days.” 


Mr. John B. Gough’s success in England, in the 
temperance campaign which he is now carrying on, 
seems to be as marked as that which attended his | 
labors during his last visit to that country. But he | 
also has the attention and, to a growing extent, | 
the co-operation, of a class in the community which | 
ized temperance work. The Archbishop of Canter- | 
bury had already spoken very clearly on the subject; | 
and now another bishop of the Church of England, 
Dr. Temple of Exeter, has shown his appreciation of | 
Mr. Gough’s work by presiding at one of his meetings | 
at Plymouth. Mr. Gough explicitly stated, at the | 
beginning of his present labors, the position which he | 
will hereafter take on the “gospel temperance” ques- 
tion. Drunkenness, he says is the worst enemy of | 
religion, and should therefore be opposed by the | 
united power of the churches. Again, the teetotaller | 
should rely upon Christ, and not upon his pledge ; for, | 
says Mr. Gough, “Facts prove that a man can 
become a teetotaller without becoming a Christian ; 
but such a man does it at a great daily risk, espe- | 


_ cially if he be a veclaimed drinker.” Mr. Gough has | 
also declared that the churches have no right to dis. 


cipline one member for getting drunk, if they do not | 
discipline another for drinking. 


ship any young clergyman who uses tobacco. 


and house-furnishing, or in morals and religion. 


Intelligent opposition to tobacco-using is manifest- 
ing itself in some unexpected quarters. In Germany, 
where smoking has been a national characteristic, 
the police in several of the cities have been instructed 
to stop all smoking by boys under sixteen years of age. 
This action is based on the testimony of the medical 
faculty, that tobacco-using is so injurious to the health 
as to impair the fitness of boys and youth for the 
military service, in which, in Germany, all young men 
must bear a part. In England, Dr. Drysdale, a dis- 
tinguished London physician, has—in a letter to The 
Times—denounced tobacco-smoking as “ deleterious 
to health and vitality,” and as the cause of various 
disorders which he points out. Other medical men 
of London have fully confirmed Dr. Drysdale’s view 
of this habit and its influence. The Times itself has 
been moved to a leading editorial on the subject, com- 
menting particularly on “the selfishness and general 
want of consideration for others which smoking 
engenders.” The Christian World, of London, in 
mentioning these facts, declares: “ Whatever value 
may be attached to the medical opinions we have 
referred to, all must admit that the smoker is a social 
nuisance.” In this country, the ministerial associa- 
tions and church conferences of various denomina- 
tions are beginning to take action on the subject, and 
some of them now refuse to receive to their member- 
Many 


of the religious papers, North and South, including 


The city resident ought not to express or to feel 
any superiority to the country resident; neither has | 
the farmer any right to pride himself unduly on the 
old maxim that “God made the country and man 
made the town.” There is plenty of room for good 
work and right living in a crowded city tenement ; 
while the broad, fair fields of the open country are 
none too wide to be traversed by the paths of duty. 
Some people think that it is easier to live a simple 
and natural life among the woods and waters of an 
inland community than in the more intense and con- 
spicuous city. But even they must admit that there is, 
after all, plenty of artificiality and fondness for 
show in rural life, although the sweet simplicity and 
honesty of nature ought to put to shame any pride 
of outward display. The folly of trying to transform 
the good old farm-house into a vulgar city mansion 
is very cleverly shown by a writer in the last num- 
ber of Scribner’s Monthly. He says: “The pictu- 
resque in human affairs and occupations is always 
born of love and humility, as it is in art and litera- 
ture; and it quickly takes to itself wings and flies 
away at the advent of pride, or any selfish or un-| 
worthy motive. .. . The man that forgets himself, 
he is the man we like; and the dwelling that forgets 
itself in its purpose to shelter and protect its inmates, 
and make them feel at home in it, is the dwelling 
that fills the eye.” It is this devotion to honesty, 
and this choice of forms and materials which are 
fittted for the uses to which they are to be put, which 
is the distinguishing feature of the present revival of 
old English architecture and medieval furniture. 
There is little danger of turning this honest fashion 
into a mere whim, so long as we do not slavishly 
accept every old thing merely because it is old; but 
rather because it is what it pretends to be. Insin- 


some in the more prominent tobacco-growing regions, 
are speaking out with unmistakable positiveness 
against the use of tobacco in any form. The Interior 
—an eminently conservative paper—puts the case 
strongly when it says: “ We have no doubt that the 
number of years of human life lost by the use of 
tobacco is greater than the number of years of life 
lost by the drinking of alcoholic liquors;” and 
again, of the habit of tobacco-using: “It is a great 
misfortune, every way, for a young man to contract 
the habit. He stands nine chances out of ten to have 
his life shortened by it, and ten chances out of ten to 
have his usefulness impaired.” A great many excel- 
lent men still use tobacco ; but we believe that there 
is not one among them all whose influence for good 
is not in some measure lessened by this indulgence. 
We believe, moreover, that the best men—the clear- 
est-headed and the purest-hearted—of these tobacco- 
users are coming to recognize this truth, and are 
one by one abandoning their vicious habit for the 
glory of God and the good of their fellows. 


THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF CHRIST- 
LIKENESS. 

Many more persons desire the benefits of a friend- 
ship than are willing to bear its burdens. There are 
few to whom the thought of being valued and helped 
asa friend is not a delight, even while they are yet 
unready to prove themselves true and unselfish 
friends. Everybody is glad to be loved ; although 
not everybody is glad to love at the necessary cost of 
loving. 

This is a truth which stands out pre-eminently 
concerning the friendship of Jesus. Although not 
all are willing to be the friends of Jesus at the cost 
of keeping his commandments, all would be glad to 
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feel that Jesus was their friend, that he loved them 
with a peculiar love, that he was ready to evidence 
to them his friendship in their every emergency. This 


was the case while Jesus was here in the flesh. So corner of the world for themselves; and they easily 


long as he went about doing good, healing the sick, 


comforting the sorrowing, raising the dead, preaching | 


the gospel to the poor, great multitudes crowded 
about him. They wondered at the gracious words 
which proceeded out of his mouth. 
his coming with loud hosannas. They would even 
have taken him by force to make him their king. 
It seeemed for a while as if all the world had gone 
after him. Yet this was while there was so little of 
real friendship for Jesus among the multitude of his 
followers that, no sooner was he in seeming helpless- 
ness and need, than all his chosen disciples—includ- 
ing the one whom he loved best of all—forsook him 
and fled, leaving him in utter solitariness when most 
he longed for human fellowship and sympathy. 


They welcomed 


There is astimulus in this thought—sad as it is in 
one aspect—to the representative of Jesus in any 
sphere of Christian activity and influence. Christ- 
likeness is always attractive even to those who have 
no love for Christ. He who is full of the spirit of 


Christ will draw men to him as he seeks to do them | 


good. They will welcome his presence. They will 
be grateful for his interest in their welfare. Indeed, 
there is no power on earth to win men like the power 
of Christ-likeness. In the long run the real attrac- 
tiveness of any local church is not in its frescoing and 
upholstering, its stained-glass windows and its swell- 
ing organ, but in the Christ-like preacher in its pul- 
pit, and the Christ-like people in its pews. That 
which makes a Sunday-school permanently attractive 
is not its fine room, its smooth-working machinery, 
its varied helps to study, and its improved teaching 
appliances, but the Christ-likeness of its superin- 
tendent and teachers—the spirit of Christ pervad- 
ing its atmosphere and manifest in all its exercises. 
The true measure of power in a Young: Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is not in the costliness of its building, 
the extent of its library, or the number of its mem- 


Jesus gave his life and gives his love. 

There is not to-day on the face of the earth a sin- 
gle heart so hardened, or a single soul so carelcas, 
but it would welcome the evidence of a loving desire 
for its welfare. Nor is there a heart or soul so 
enriched with all graces, and so full of all that human 


love can give, as to be above the sense of gratitude 


for fresh tokens of loving sympathy from one who is 
Christ-like, and in whom is the life of Christ. 
A teacher who has all knowledge, but who lacks the 
spirit of Christ, is unprepared for Sunday-school 
teaching, and cannot expect success in his work. 
A teacher who lacks in much else, but who is like 
Christ, and who shows his Christ-likeness in his every 
word and look, can hope for willing ears and respon- 
sive minds in those whom he loves and teaches for 
Christ’s sake. 
ready to be the friends of Jesus are glad to have the 
friendship of Jesus manifested toward them by those 
who are his friends. 


THE TEST OF VALUE IN ART. 

Not a little discontent is caused by ‘the prevalence 
of the idea that one’s possessions, in order to be enjoy- 
able, must be purchased at a high cost. An achieve- 
ment which does not represent earnest effort is likely 
to be worth little in comparison with one which is the 
result of long and zealous toil. But, in the generous 
constitution given to the world by its Maker, achieve- 
ments and possessions are two very different things. 
The former are the rewards of the strong and heroic; 
the latter may be the delight of the great and the 
humble alike. 

All the best things in the world, says a modern 
writer, are the cheapest things,—air, water, grains, 
fruits, cotton, wood, paper. It is the epicure’s dishes 
and the tyrant’s clothing which are beyond the 


_ lence, and its poetical treatment. 


Even those scholars who are not 


reach of the poor. Indeed, covetousness ever seems 

to keep one step in advance of satiety. The rich and 

the fastidious are only too glad to hedge in a little 
; 

persuade the poorer classes that the great boundless 

space outside is worth little in comparison with their 

petty enclosure. 


Not all the needless restrictions, however, are set 


up by money. Plenty of people carry their little 
bundles of sticks with which to fence off literature, 
or science, or art, in accordance with their own favor- 
ite notions. 
narrow and unjust law, which lays down a principle 
in art which cannot be maintained by common sense. 
Nothing is really a work of art, say some authorities, 
which is not the result of the direct handiwork of 
man. A painting, an engraving, or a statue, is the 
work of brush, burin, or chisel, and therefore a work 
of art. A lithograph, a photograph, or a cast, is the 
work of a machine, and is therefore not a work of 
art. Webster’s stern common sense defines art as 


Let us take but a single example of a. 


“the adaptation of things in the natural world to the | 


uses of life.” When we add to this such limitations 
as apply to the fine arts, it is still evident that the 
definition we have first quoted is far too narrow. 
Here, for instance, is an “ instantaneous photograph,” 
made by chemical action, through the means of a 
machine. The fastidious critic would tear it from 
the wall. 
restlessness and grandeur of the ocean itself. The 


Yet it mirrors for every beholder the | 


drops that fringe the breaking wave stand out in air, | 


as represented in this absolutely faithful picture. Not 
even the masterpiece of the greatest of marine painters 


could do more. The one, in many a copy, may bring a | 


whiff of the sea to the humblest home; the other must 
brighten the gallery of a single rich man. Again, a 
chromo-lithograph, being made by a machine, is not 
art, according to the censors; but ten feet away, 


-even a Royal Academician could not distinguish 
/some copies from their originals. 
| statuary the same truth holds good. 
| groups is just as much a work of art as a statue by 
bers, but in the Christ-likeness of those who go out 
from its rooms, or who stand on duty there, to give a_ 
welcome in the name of Jesus to those for whom | 


In the case of 


Hiram Powers. Each represents living beings by 
the aid of mineral substances; and each should be 
tested by its choice of subject, its anatomical excel- 
That one was made 
ina mold, and the other by a hammer and chisel, 
does not mar the pleasure which it gives the eye, or 
the lesson which it teaches the mind. 

Considered from the ethical side—and ethics enters 
into the consideration of the value of works of art— 
such pieces as Rogers’s groups, or the chromo-litho- 
graphs of the best publishers, stand on a higher level 
than the average of contemporary painting and sculp- 
ture. The life and activity and devotion of Rogers’s 
soldier groups, the fidelity to nature of his “ Coming 
to the Parson,” or the playfulness of his “ Weigh- 
ing the Baby,” teach a far better lesson than any 
naked carven Venus, shameless and corrupt, could 
possibly do. There is more beauty in one of Prang’s 
rich autumn landscapes, even though it cost but five 
dollars, than in the most seductive picture of a 


monk’s drunken sleep, though painted with the 


minute accuracy of the most approved French school. 
In aword, that which faithfully portrays what it 
aims to represent, and which catches some of the 


| innocence and sweetness of nature and life, is worth 


buying, whether or no it violates this or that canon 
of the schools. 


than to override a law of conscience. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 

Once in a while a kind word for The Sunday School 
Times is said in so pleasant or sprightly a way that we 
think that our readers will have an interest in it, as well 
as ourselves. Thus a Texas subscriber suggests : 

If you don’t think enough of The Sunday School Times 
already, just you try to run a Sunday-school without it awhile. 
The sight of it to-day was as good as the sight of a five-dollar 
gold piece in war-time. 

And The Jewish Messenger speaks pleasantly after 
this fashion : 

One of our most instructive exchanges appeared last week in 


| an entirely new dress,—The Philadelphia Sunday School Times. 


One of Rogers’s | 


It is better to offend a hypercritic | 








(Vol. XX., No. 43. 


While necessarily devoted to the interests of Christian Sunday- 
schools, Jewish ministers and teachers can receive many useful 
hints from this well-edited weekly. 


A good test of the Sunday-school, as of every other 
religious agency, is its effect on the life and conduct of 
those who come under its influence. Unless it makes 
better boys and girls of its scholars, and better men and 
women of its teachers, it is practically a failure. It seems 
that they have one Sunday-school fairly on trial by this 
test, in Ohio; for a correspondent from that state writes : 

There is a Sunday-school at a neighboring school-house, and 
it has lately come to my ears that it is pronounced a nuisance 
by a farmer, who has melons and other fruits, on account that 
the boys steal his fruit, going to and coming from the school. 
This man’s grumbling starts others to speak against the school, 
especially those who have families and are unconverted ; and 
they say that the Sunday-school always was a pest, on account 
that it gathers up a pack of orchard thieves on the Sabbath. 
Now, as so very few of the parents take interest enough in such 
things to go with their children (and it seems impossible to get 
them to), and see that they behave in this respect, how would 
be the best plan to overcome this evil and not drive the chil- 
dren from the school ? 

It is not to be wondered at that boys will steal melons 
on their way fo a Sunday-school, in a community which 
has until now been without one ; but they ought to do 
better than this on their way back. If they keep on going 
to Sunday-school, they ought to quit melon-stealing. If 
the melon-stealing continues, the teachers of the Sunday- 
school ought to take the matter to heart. 


They are at 
fault somewhere. 


A Sunday-school near a melon-patch 
should be—“ as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers ”—for 
the protection, and not for the injury, of the fruit on the 
vines. A responsibility is on those who are in charge of 
either lodge or Sunday-school, to see that the agency 
secures its proper results. Plain talk about stealing— 
with applications to melon-patches and orchards—is ‘in 
order in both class and desk in such a Sunday-school as 
our Ohio friend describes. It is all right for the school to 
“ gather up a pack of orchard thieves on the Sabbath; ” 
but it is all wrong for a Sunday-school to send out boys to 
steal melons or apples after the singing and praying and 
Bible study are done with for the day. A Sunday-school 
that does not lessen stealing on the part of its scholars is 
of very little account as a Sunday-school, however good 
singing there is in its exercises, 


Our emphasis of the need of an edition of the Bible so 
printed as to show the literary character of the sacred 
volume, without any division into chapters and verses, has 
valled forth quite a number of letters from those who have 
already felt this need. 
writes : 


A correspondent from Vermont 


I want to thank you for what you said concerning the need of 
a Bible printed and prepared just likeany other book. A year ago 
I wrote to you asking whether there was such a book, and then 
wrote everywhere that I thought it might be found, but could 
not get it. I think it is the great need of the times in bibliology. 

Several correspondents have called attention to an edi- 
tion of the New Testament in the desired style, published 
by Collins and Brother, 414 Broadway, New York. A friend 
in Baltimore says, in comment on the call in our columns 
for such a Bible : 


I suppose we are all agreed that “ half a loaf is better than no 
bread.” I have a copy of the New Testament that would meet 
the wants of your correspondent. It is a paragraph edition, 
printed just as any other book. There is no division into chap- 
ters and verses, and no indication of such division, except that 
the chapter and verse with which each page begins, is given at 
the head of the page. This is done, however, in such a way as 
not to annoy, or attract attention, and might not be noticed for 
pages even by a careful reader. Quotation-marks are used also, 
to mark distinct speeches and conversations, and also to give 
prominence to quotations from the Old Testament, or from other 
writings. This adds very much to the vivacity and freshness of 
the narrative. The text is the same as that of the authorized 
version. It is published in New York by Collins and Brother. 

We find Collins’s Paragraph Testament to be all that 
is thus claimed for it. 
open. 


Its type is distinct. Its page is 
Its appearance is as attractive as the latest biog- 
An “index of subjects” at the close, with refer- 
ences to pages instead of chapters and verses, enables one 
to find readily any fagt or statement of doctrine in the 
volume. Its cost is $1.50. 


raphy. 


It ought to find its place on 
many a library table for frequent use. Chancellor Howard 
Crosby says of this volume: 

An excellent design has been excellently executed. It is not 
only a great pleasure, but a matter of much benefit, to be freed 
from the influences of chapter and verse distinctions; for, 
although these are useful as marks of reference, they often 
impede and sometimes destroy the meaning of Scriptur€. 


Bagster’s Large Print Paragraph Bible, in four volumes, 
is perhaps the nearest thing to that which we have spoken 
| of, as desirable for the entire Bible. 
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MY FRIEND. 
BY WILLIAM NORRIS BURR. 


Strong trial and bitter anguish 
My steps attend, 

My heart is yearning, yearning, 
For one dear friend. 

© God, wilt thou not quickly 
Some comfort send ? 


He hears, for with my dark thoughts 
These sweet words blend : 
“Lo, J am with you alway, 
Even to the end.” 


Still trial and bitter anguish 
My steps attend, 

But my heart has ceased its yearning 
For one dear friend ; 

For with all earthly discords 
Sweet chords now blend, 

And I walk in the constant presence 
Of Christ, my Friend. 

Colorado Springs. 


THE SUPREMACY OF CONSCIENCE. 
BY THE REV. A. E. DUNNING. 


Many believe that the power of the church to restrain, 
guide, and inspire men, is constantly narrowing in our 
day ; that the motives it presents are less and less regarded 
by the world. Others earnestly dispute this statement, 
and with cogent reasons. They point especially to the 
rapidly increasing interest for and among the young, in 
religious matters, and to the immense literature con- 
nected with Sunday-school work, as cheering signs. But 
there are some indications of weakness within the church 
which it is hard to explain away. The world has within 
the last few years witnessed a startling list of striking 
examples of the dishonesty of professing Christians who 
have spent much of their lives in teaching others to be 
honest, and who have been honored as worthy represen- 
tatives of Christian character. A shaking of confidence 
in the church is the necessary result of these events, 
though the great majority of Christians emphatically con- 
demn the authors of them. 

But there are signs of weakness much more subtle and 
extensive. There appears to be in the church a decreas- 
ing reverence for the moral law in its entirety. Certain 
sins were never more severely condemned than now, such 
as intemperance and fraud. But men 

“Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 

They condemn sins rather than sin. Sabbath-breaking 
and covetousness are. gaining an increasing hold in the 
church. Reverence for righteousness, awe for truth and 
justice because of their inherent grandeur and excellence, 
are lessening. We speak of the strictness of our ances- 
tors as if it were becoming in them, but now antiquated. 
We are proud of their heroism, which sacrificed honor, 
and even life, for principle ; but our admiration is mixed 
with pity. We call their lives dreary because they were 
such slaves to their consciences. The fact is that they 
cared more for conscience than the Christians of to-day. 

There is also in the church an increasing disposition to 
affirm that moral laws as they are recognized are not bind- 
ing, not connected with great penalties, but that love is 
the only worthy motive to obey God, conscience being vir- 
tually ignored. We are asked to reverence that method of 
divine government in which there is nothing to fear from 
God because of sin, but which consists mainly in efforts to 
coax men to holiness. 

We see also, often in the name of religion, determined 
efforts to renounce altogether the obligations to laws which 


| interests lies in the integrity and power of the church of| son who had this talent, and would take the time, Sunday 


| 
| 


Christ. 
The one great need of the church that she may put on | 


| her strength is the enthronement of conscience in individual | 


have regulated society in its best state since the beginning | 


of time: such as maintain the rights of property and 
the sacredness of family ties, and insane demands for the 
equalization of property, possessions, and rank,—which is 
no more possible than the equalization of brains. The 
condition of political affairs in some of our states amply 
illustrates this statement. 

We see also among many Christians an attempt to 
divorce faith from conscience, which, if it succeeds, must 
eventually result in the destruction of both. Piety is 
measured by the fervor of emotion and zeal in work, rather 
than by the integrity of character which makes work effi- 
cacious. 

[t is hardly possible that observing students of the times 
should not have noted these things. Our government, as 
well as society at large, is approaching a crisis, in which, 
if the church is weak, the whole structure must fall into 
ruins. All watchful, prayerful persons must feel this 
danger, especially those who teach the gospel to the 


young. The only hope for the safety of our most precious | replacing teachers. The teachers knew there was one per- 


members. Simple loyalty to the truth in little things, in | 
all things, will give to Christians, as a body, invincible | 
power over the world. What concerted movement in the | 
history of mankind ever had such significance as the 
appeals to conscience in the words of Christ to which the 
attention of millions is now being called by the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school lessons? In the warnings against 
covetousness and formalism, in the parables of the Rich | 
Man and Lazarus, and of the Pharisee and the Publican, 

in the history of Zaccheus and of the overthrow of Juda- 

ism, the consciences of mankind are being more widely 

and forcibly addressed than ever before. It is a day of 
wonderful opportunities. The great work now before the 

people of God is an individual work. Every dispute 

which one single Christian has with the stern command 

of that inward monitor weakens the authority of conscience 

among men, and adds to all the misery wrought by sin. 

Every one who is thoroughly loyal to his own conscience 

enlightened by the words of Christ, helps to make the 

church invincible. It is said that Mr. Evarts was once | 
asked by the Chief Justice of the United States to explain 

the power of a certain eminently successful minister, | 
whose sermons have given little evidence of peculiar lite- | 
rary genius. Mr. Evarts replied, “ It is the perfect simpli- 
city and the fixed character of the man behind and trans- | 
fusing it all.” What a lesson for those who seek to have 

greater influence! The great need of those who teach these 

grand lessons is that they illustrate the principles taught 

by enthroning their consciences in their daily lives. The 

gospel will not fail, though the church should grow weak. 

But the church, so long as its members submit their bodies, 

souls, and spirits to the control of Christ, will never lose 

control over the world. 


A NEW OFFICE,—SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ORGANIZER. 
BY W. E. KNOX, D.D. 


A great deficiency of our schools is in the line of thor- 
ough organization. It is so difficult to supply, that many | 
even of our large and prominent schools scarcely make | 
the effort. A leading teacher in one of the most enter- | 
prising schools in a large city acknowledged this a few 
weeks ago. “We have numbers,” said he, “and money, 
and talent, but no organization. Our superintendent is 
a good man, but he dreads to mak@ the change of a} 
scholar or teacher. And from year to year our classes 
suffer, and nobody seems to know how to help it.” And 
there and elsewhere in city and country remains this 
double, disabling evil,—ill sized and assorted classes, ill- 
adapted or incompetent teachers. In most of our schools 
there are classes that were either formed at the first with 
little respect to the age and attainments of its members 
and the special capability of its teacher, or by the loss of 
old members and gain of new ones have become disor- 
ganized. Or, in course of time, the class has outgrown the 
teacher. A twofold discouragement has thus befallen | 
the pupils in their relation to each other and to the | 
teacher. The bright scholars are kept back by the dull 
ones, or the dull ones are left behind in advancing the | 
bright ones. Younger members have been brought in, 
to the disgust of the older. The scholars, perhaps, have 
gone forward while the teacher has remained in the rear. 
Nevertheless, there is the class, ill mated with one another 
and with the teacher. And here is the superintendent 
helpless to set things to rights. He has, perhaps, made | 
the experiment under pressure, and has no heart to repeat | 
it. He undertook to uransfer a scholar, or to remove a 
teacher, and what an excitement! It became a personal 
contest, with the victory on the wrong side. Well, it is | 
a hard battle for one who is no soldier. It is only easy | 
to real generalship. 

Is there a remedy that is universal as well as effective? 
I do not know of it, unless it can be found in this expe- 
dient,—the division of offices. 

You have a superintendent who is competent in every 
respect but this one of organization. You have another 
person in the school who has just this organizing talent. 
Suppose you give the work into that person’s hand by 
creating a new office,—“ the organizer.” 

I know a school where the experiment was tried. It 
was large and vigorous; lame only at this point. The 
last superintendent, now removed from town, had good 
executive talent, but confessed the difficulty of the organ- 
ization problem. The superintendent likely to be chosen 
had not time, if he had tact, for the special work so much 
demanding attention, of re-forming classes, readjusting and 





| sympathized with teachers. 


| pass it with reverence.” 


and week-day, te use it. At the annual meeting for the 
election of officers, they discussed the main defect that so 
troubled them. The bright thought occurred to one of 
them, “ Let us have an organizer /” The thought grew 
rapidly after it was suggested. The office wascreated, and 
the candidate found and elected. Jt was a woman! She 
was one who knew and loved children. She knew and 
She had a single eye to the 
good of the school, and no personal favoritisms. She had 
tact. She had firmness. The office was given to her, 
with complete authority. In three weeks, to the amaze- 
ment of all beholders, the entire school was reorganized ; 
every class reassorted; two or three incompetent teachers 


| removed; every other teacher set in his and her place 


with a class homogeneous in itself and in proper relation 
to its teacher. No bones had been broken, nor feelings 
bruised. It was an act and era of rejuvenation. The 
whole school felt the new impulse. The superintendent, 
at first doubtful whereunto this thing would grow, rejoiced 
as he saw it ending in a school rapidly growing in inter- 
est and numbers. His co-operation was cordial and help- 
ful. May not such a person, male or female, be found in 
every school? If not a person of eminent qualifications, 
such as I have described, yet one of actual qualifica- 
tions? 

Let me suggest that the main difficulty lies at the out- 


set. First, to gain over the superintendent to relinquish 


this portion of his office without jealousy of the new 
officer ; this, in case the superintendent is not an organ- 
izer, or has not time to give to it. Second, to induce the 
school to create the new office. The only vote necessary 
is that of the teachers, it being none of the scholars’ pre- 
rogative to partake in the government of the school. The 
best timeis at the election of officers; the elected superin- 
tendent assuming his duties with this understanding that 
the organizer has sole direction and responsibility in this 
department, as the librarian in his, while the superin- 
tendent still remains chief officer. No thorough organizer 
ean work well if he must be limited and controlled by 
other counsels that are timid and partial. The first act 
of organization will be the critical one; but where there 
is tact, kindness, and decision, it will be accomplished 
with little of the anticipated friction. Once accustomed 
to the idea, by actual realization, it will be as practicable 
to make changes in teachers and scholars as in library 
books. 

The best organized department in any school I know is 
rearranged systematically every quarter, with such inci- 
dental changes as may be necessary in the interval. The 
result is that little rearrangement is required from quarter to 
quarter. And the changes in scholars and teachers occasion 
hardly more remark than the change of lesson papers. Let 
me add that the organizer of that department is a woman. 
And to this let me add, that the largest and most efficient 
school of my acquaintance, in all its departments, is one 
where, as I am informed, the chief organizer is a woman. 
Looking in that direction, many schools which have no 
men who are available for this service, may find the talent 
they need. 


REVERENCE. 
BY JULIA MCNAIR WRIGHT. 


I met James Frederick as I left my front door. He 


| asked me, “ What is the grand, primary virtue for youth?” 


and I replied to him, “Reverence.” I met James 
Frederick again as I returned to my door, and he asked 
me, “In what virtue are our young people most lack- 
ing?” and I answered, “ Reverence.” Then, in the even- 
ing, he came tome. “It se@ms to me that you find the 
circle of the virtues a very small circle.” “Yes, I com- 
Look you, James Frederick, it is 
a virtue that is going out of fashion. Without it, charac- 
ter is a glittering superstructure, without any strong foun- 
dation. When I see a young person who proclaims by 
word or act that he has no reverence, I see one who will 
not stand a severe test of character. 

This being a fundamental grace, it must be laid early 
in the child’s heart by the parents at home. 
many parents fail. They find a saucy sharpness amus- 
ing. God has surrounded the child with the venerable, 
and yet he is not taught to venerate. Around him are 
the hoary heads of age, before which God has bidden him 
to rise ; and, instead of that, he tramps in, riding a cane, 
and roars, “ That’s my chair you got, grandma!” or he 
hits old Betty, while she is putting on his stockings. 
God’s ministers are venerable, as ambassadors from the 
holy One. The rising youth hear their looks and man- 
ners and peculiarities criticised, their sermons carped at, 
their failings magnified. Experience is venerable. 
Honor thy father and thy mother, is the word, and—a 


And here 


‘smile goes round some giddy circle when the youth 
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remarks that “he could put his father up to a thing or 
two!” 

The house of God is venerable, and idle triflers sit there 
staring, smiling, whispering, irreverent tothe place. The 


book of God is venerable, and the flippant jester adorns | 


his tale with some misapplication of the inspired word ; 
the breath of doubt blows across the divine pages, the 
open unbeliever mocks, the secret unbeliever cavils, and 
the soul which should have put its sandals off stands 
booted and spurred to wonder at the bush of flame. 

Pious zeal is to be reverenced, and yet youth dares 
and is permitted to ridicule the teacher’s earnest plea, or 


to disregard the teacher’s request, or sit inattentive in the | 


class, while the heavenward way is being pointed out. 


And here behold this youth who has no reverence. | 
Ignorant of the ways of life, his parents’ law should stay | 
g y , I d 


his steps; but that law he has not been taught to revere, and 
he holds it lightly. The commandment of God should be a 
lamp unto his feet, but that he did not write reverently 
on his heart. The teachings and example of the good 
should be his guide-posts, but those he never revered, nor 
meant to copy. 


What a grace he lacks! and instead thereof the flippant | 


leer, the affected contempt, when possibiy earth holds 


nothing more contemptible than himself. There is no | 


dignity in one who knows no reverence ; honoring noth- 
ing, of course they do not honor themselves. Growing 
up all one’s days in a reckless irreverence, it is a strange 
lesson for them to learn to worship sincerely the Lord 
their God; if saved at all, they must be pulled out of the 
fire. This irreverence sneers at faith ; it thinks it foolish 
to be believing and of a tender conscience ; it is attracted 


by the bold and bad. There is a deal to foster this | 


irreverence at the present day; many parents seem to 
have agreed not to demand the honor which is their 
natural right; they do not train the child to respectful- 


ness, to yielding honor where honor is due. There is a 


bad tone in young society, and boys and girls are allowed | 


to wander out of the safe restraints of home into this 


loose-speaking and thinking and impudent (they call it | 


bright and witty) company. 


of open vice, The literature of sauciness always praises 
the sharp youth at the expense of legitimate guardians ; 
the old are treated to light names and ridicule, decent 
restrictions are called “ old-fashioned notions ;” pertness 
always succeeds; the heroes and heroines look for no 
higher guidance than their own wills. Fed on such 
literature as this, youth becomes as weak and frothy, but 
possibly not as harmless, as a bottle of root-beer. Lay it 
up as a principle, James Frederick, that the less you 
respect, the less respectable you are ; the less you honor, 
the less in you is to be honored. There are those “whom 
not to know argues one’s self unknown,” so if you have 
no reverence in a world where there is so much that is 
noble and venerable, then there is something terribly 
lacking in your own character. You are weak and vain 
and ignorant,—there is more hope of a fool than of him. 

Measure yourself by this rule: 
you mete, it shall be measured to you again.” 
nothing grand and noble to be admired, obeyed, copied ? 
Ah, the lack is not without you, but within you / 
let me tell you this youth without reverence is to be 


followed by an unreverenced and disreputable old age ; 
and more than that, my friend, the capacity of rever- | 


encing something is in us, and if we will not honestly 
venerate what is good, we shall next be fawning and 
doting on the bad. The youth who will not be rever- 
ential to Paul, will debase himself presently by quoting 
Paine! 
reverence, 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


KITTY’S LUCK. 
BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 

Kitty had been looking forward to that picnic for three 
months, and it certainly was a trial to have it all spoiled 
at last. The school had always gone down the river 
to Beechy Island, but this year the superintendent said 
they would try something new; so they engaged all the 
wagons and carriages in the village for a drive to Indian 
Camp, a lovely little valley at the foot of the mountain, 
where the very largest and sweetest wild grapes grew. It 
was just in the grape season too; for the picnic had been 
twice put off, once because so many children were away 
from town, and once because nearly half the infant class 
had the measles. Perhaps you are expecting me to say 
it was a rainy day, but that is a mistake; for the day was 
clear, warm, and sunshiny, just such perfect weather as 


“ With what measure | 
What! | 


And | 


Cultivate with all’,your heart this grace of | 
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| connien about the middle of September, when the air is 
| full of a sweet, spicy smell of fruit and leaves ripening. 


| Something might have happened to the great pound- | 


cake that was baked for Kitty’s basket, or the biscuits 
might have refused to rise, or the little sponge-cakes 
turned black in the oven; but such things never did 
| happen in Nora’s kitchen, and this time she declared she 
had uncommon luck with everything. And Kitty might 
| have been late at the church that morning, and had the 
superintendent say to her: 


“Q Kitty! we are all full except this market wagon, 
but we’ll squeeze you in here with the little folks.” 

That was what he said to Josie Dow, who always came 
| late everywhere; but Kitty was on hand among the very 
first, and sat with her dear friend Milly Lane on the 
cushioned seat of the band-wagon, just the place where 
| she wanted to be. Milly put her arm around Kitty, and 
they watched the other children as they came by twos 

and threes and were seated in the wagons. Every one of 
them would have been glad to go in the band-wagon, but 
| Miss Lacy and Miss Neff had engaged it for their classes, 
| so there was nothing more to be said. 
“We are going to have the loveliest time,” said Milly. 
| “ T was so afraid it might rain or be windy; I got up in 
the night to look.” 

“T put all my clothes ready last night,” said Kitty, 
“and this morning I was in such a hurry I never knew 
that one of my stockings was wrong side out till I came 
down stairs.” 

“ Let me see,” said, Milly; “ does it show ?” 

“Oh! I turned it, of course,” said Kitty, holding out her 
pretty brown stockings ; “you don’t s’pose I'd go all day 
with a wrong-side-out stocking ?” 


“T should,” said Milly, looking quite shocked; “it’s a | 


sure sign of bad luck to turn it.” 
Kitty only laughed. 


| 


baby when his stocking was put on 


might have been killed. 
that sign to fail.” 

“T should say that was a sign of a careless nurse,” said 
Kitty. “I don’t see how you can be so foolish about 
signs, Milly.” 

“Well, you’ll see,” said Milly, coloring a little, and 
taking her arm away from Kitty. “I only hope it won’t 
be an accident.” 


,? 


“Just see that funny little Tommy Larkin with his 
new sailor suit. I do believe it would fit your biggest 
doll.” 

Milly looked and laughed a little; and just then Miss 
Neff came with the rest of the class, and there was chat- 





| tering and laughing and scrambling about until they | 
| were all seated. Then Miss Lacy came with her class. | 
| She was older than Miss Neff, and Kitty did not like her | 


, at all, because she once called her and Milly David and 
Jonathan. To-day she had some special reason for wish- 
ing to sit just where Kitty was sitting, and she asked her 
to change seats with her, just as if it could not possibly 
matter to Kitty where she sat. 

Kitty hesitated a minute, and looked at Milly. 

“Oh! Isee,” said Miss Lacy, “it is David and Jona- 
than. 
tion; I dare say you’ll quarrel before night.” 

Kitty’s face was quite red, but she rose at once, when 
| 


and Milly sat together, though on the other side. 
whispered : 
| the worst kind of bad luck.” 


| tendent gave the signal to start, and away they went. 
What a grand thing it was then to be in the band- 
wagon, even though there was no band! for the wagon 
itself was painted red, and had a high seat for the driver, 
and the four gray horses had scarlet plumes on their 
heads, and pranced along as if they knew that all the men 
and women and small boys along the road were admiring 
them. All the workmen at the woolen-mills turned out 
to see them pass; and at the rolling-mills they gave them 
three cheers, which the boys in the wagons returned with 
all sorts of deafening yells, because they were too much 
excited to hurrah properly ; and though some of the girls 
stopped their ears, and Miss Lacy said, “ The horrid little 
savages!” on the whole the teachers took it quite good- 
naturedly. Some of them had been boys themselves, you 
see, and knew all about that kind of steam that some- 


times fills a boy to the very tips of his toes, until he feels | 


wrong in the | 
| morning, and he got tipped over in his carriage, and 
The land is flooded with a | 


Christine says she never knew | 
literature of sauciness, not to mention here the literature 


“Oh! never mind, Milly, don’t be cross,” said Kitty. | 





Well, my dears, you need not mind a short separa- | 


as if it would blow him all to pieces if he did not let 
some of it out in a regular whoop. 

But I must not stop any longer with the ride, but tell 
you that when they got to Indian Camp they scattered 
through the woods, hunting for wild grapes, and Kitty 
and Milly walked about as usual with their arms about 
each other, talking in a very confidential way.. I am 
sorry to say some of their talk was about Miss Lacy, and 
how very disagreeable it was of her to say that they 
should probably quarrel before night. 

“Perhaps that is the way she would do,” said Milly ; 
“but I don’t have that kind of friendship.” 

“No,” said Kitty, “nor I.” 

They sat down under a chestnut-tree and ate a bunch 
of grapes, and then Kitty said, “ Milly, don’t you remem- 
ber the superintendent said true friends were the ones 
that would tell us our faults, and when we had done 
wrong, like Nathan did to David. 
each other our faults.” 

“Well,” said Milly, “but I think it’s disagreeable to 
talk about faults. 


’ 


S’ pose we agree to tell 


It makes them seem a great deal 
worse.’ 
“Of course,” said Kitty, “and when we see how bad 
they are then we can leave off doing then : don’t you see?” 
“You begin then,” said Milly ; “but perhaps I shall 
get cross, and that will spoil everything.” 

“ But you mustn’t get cross, and you oughtn’t to,” said 
Kitty. ‘I believe that is one of your bad faults, Milly, 
that you never want anybody to say you are to blame. 
I don’t know what is the name for it, but I guess it is 
obstinate.” 

“© Kitty Lyman! aren’t you ashamed to call me such 
a thing?” said Milly, half crying. 

“But it’s true, Milly,” persisted Kitty; “you know 


| when the teacher talks to you about what you do, you 
| always insist that you were not to blame, and it’s just the 

“Tt truly is, Kitty,” persisted Milly; “Christine says | 
so, and I’ve seen it my own self. Once we did it to the | 


same with the girls. That’s one fault; and then you are 
very superstitious, that means believing in foolish signs, 
and things that are not sensible. My mamma says it’s a 
sign people are weak-minded.” 

By this time Milly’s tears were all dry, and she sat up 
very straight, with as scornful an expression as she could 
possibly screw out of her soft little dimpled face. 

“Oh! is that all?” she said when Kitty stopped. 
didn’t know but you would say I stole and told lies.” 

“Now you tell me,” said Kitty, as complacently as if . 
she expected to hear Milly say, “you haven’t a fault in 
the world.” 

“Well,” said Milly, “I don’t s’pose there’d be time to 
tell all; but you’re the sedfishest girl in school, and as 
conceited ”’— 

Kitty’s black eyes fairly blazed at Milly 

“You just say that out of spite. Don’t I always divide 
everything with the rest, and save all my nice things 
on purpose to share with you ?” 

“Yes,” said Milly, half relenting; “I don’t mean in 
dividing treats; but you always want everything your 
way, and if you can’t be leader, and can’t choose in 
everything, you won’t play, and we always have to give 
up. The girls all say you’re selfish ; and I should think 
you could tell yourself that you’re conceited, after what 


“> 


| you’ve been saying about me ”— 


Milly stopped very suddenly, and began to pull the 
leaves off from the grape-vine she had twined around her 
hat. Kitty was silent too; but when she saw some of the 


| other girls coming towards them, she got up and walked 
| away into the woods. There were at least two miserable 
Susy Martin said “Milly may have my seat,” and | 
whisked across before any one could say a word ; so Kitty | 
Milly | 
| squeezed her hand in a very sympathetic manner, and | 


little girls at the picnic for the rest of the day; and if 
Miss Lacy had not been too busy to notice them, she 
would have seen that her prophecy had come true. She 
did not notice it, however, and when she was seating the 


| children for dinner, she said to Milly: “Here, David, 
| “ Whatever happens we won’t quarrel; that would be | 


you and Jonathan shall sit together; I don’t want to 


| spoil your fun,” and she camght Milly, in her quick way, 
“No, indeed,” said Kitty; and presently the superin- 


and pushed her down by Kitty; but Kitty never turned 
her head, or in any way noticed her, except to say once, 
in the most freezing manner, “ Will you have a pickle, 
Miss Lane?” To which Milly answered, “ No, I thank 
you, Miss Lyman, keep them yourself.” 

When it was time to go home, Kitty went to the teacher 
of the infant class and offered to ride with her, and let 
some of the little ones have her place in the band-wagon. 

“That is very kind of you, Kitty,” said Miss Woolsey, 
“but I am afraid your teacher will not like it. We will 
see, however.” 

Strangely enough, the same idea occurred to Milly also; 
and when she spoke to Miss Woolsey very privately 
about it, the lady thought there could be no objections, 
especially as Miss Neff only laughed and said: 

“T suppose they want to get away from Miss Lacy. 
She does tease them a good deal.” 

Kitty was first in her place, and I could not begin to 
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describe her chagrin and vexation when Milly came tum- 
blingein with the little folks. 

“Oh!” said Kitty, and turned away her head. 

“Oh!” said Milly, looking half pleased, “are you 
here?” 

“She came just to get away from me,” thought Milly. 

“She came just to plague me,” thought Kitty. 

It is never as merry going home from a picnic, and 
most of the little ones were very tired, so that Miss Wool- 
sey had her hands full with them, and was really grateful 
to Kitty for holding Jenny Ball on the seat, and keeping 
Georgie Day from tumbling over the wheel. Milly was 
busy too, for a fat little lump of a girl had snuggled up 
to her and finally went fast asleep on her shoulder, while 
another curly head was pillowed in her lap. Now Miss 
Woolsey was one of those people who contrive to see a 
great deal that goes on without appearing to notice, and 
find out things without asking questions, and she knew 
something was wrong between Kitty and Milly just as 
well as if they had told her the whole story. 
talked pleasantly to one and to the other about the day’s 
doings, until it began to seem very foolish to both of them 
that they should have spoiled it all by quarreling. 

“T’m glad she doesn’t know,” thought Kitty. But 
when Miss Woolsey went on to tell them about one of 
her own little mates whom she loved so dearly with a 
friendship that lasted until death took one and left the 
other, Milly began to say to herself, “I almost believe 
she knows.” 

When they all got out of the wagon, Miss Woolsey 
turned from the little ones to say good-by to Kitty and 
Milly. She put her arms around them both very quickly, 
and brought them close together, and kissed first one face 
and then the other, and called them her “little helpers.” 
She looked so bright and sweet and loving that the last 
trace of ugly feeling went out of Kitty’s heart, and she 
kissed Miss Woolsey, and then kissed Milly, and the two 
friends went away hand in hand. 

“ After this,” said Kitty, “I think we better talk about 
people’s good things than their bad ones.” 


So she 


“So do I,” said Milly; “ mamma says everybody has | 


some good things if you only try to find ’em.” 

“ But I don’t see what the superintendent meant by 
telling your friends their faults,” said Kitty. 

“T guess,” said Milly, slowly, “he meant grown-up 
folks ; because when you’re grown up you can’t get mad, 
and you ave to stand it.” 

They lingered a moment at Kitty’s gate, and Milly 
said, between her good-by kisses, 

“ After all, Kitty, you did have bad luck.” 

“Yes,” said Kitty, “and so did you; but I don’t think 
it was on account of that stocking.” 

“ What then?” asked Milly. 


Miss Lacy. One of my Sunday verses was, ‘ Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.’ 
take heed, Milly.” ; 

Milly looked very thoughtful as she said, ‘“‘ Mamma 
told me that one wicked feeling opened the door for a 
whole troop to come in, so I suppose the crossness opened 
the door for all the rest.” 

That night when Kitty talked it all over with her 
mamma before she went to bed, she said: 

“So you see, mamma, it was a perfectly dreadful day ; 
but it ended up all right, and I suppose we can learn 
something from bad times as well as good ones.” 

And I think Kitty was right. 


FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


TRAINING AND TEACHING. 


[The Rev. James Branson,in The Wesleyan Methodist Sunday- 
school Magasine | 


As a general statement of Sunday-school work, the 
following may be sufficiently accurate for our purpose in 
this paper: It is the impartation of scriptural and relig- 
ious knowledge on such a system and by such appliances 
as will be most likely to result in the religious decision 
of the children. 

This is a general statement,—a statement which the 
institution, as an institution, makes before the public in 
explanation of its existence. 

We propose, however, in this paper, to be personal. 

Let us ask, then, what should be the object of an indi- 
vidual Sunday-school worker? how should he state that 
object to himself? how should he pursue that object in 
his class? It is important thus to come down from the 
general to the particular, from the institution to the indi- 
vidual agent in the working of it. The teacher is every- 
thing in the school: as the teacher is, the school is. . . . 

In the Sunday-school teaching agency there are two 





ranks ; we have called them higher and lower,—those 
agents who rank as teachers only being the lower; those 
who unite in themselves the teacher and trainer being 
the higher. 

We shall better understand the terms by supposing two 
cases. Take the lower first—the teacher only. A young 
man finds himself some Sunday morning the appointed 
teacher of a class,—say of ten lads, varying in age from 
twelve to fifteen, pretty equal in intelligence and in their 


receptive capacity. The teacher’s moral character is 


good; his religious character is sufficiently indicated by 
the two facts that he is a member of the church, and that 


no objection has been raised against his appointment to 


this important class. In social position, mental calibre, 


natural and acquired intelligence, we will suppose him a 


little above the average Sunday-school teacher. He states | 


his object to himself thus : 
appointed, my object must be and is, to put truth before 
these lads so as to give it the best possible chance of 
entering into their moral character, and influencing for 
good the whole of their future. With this object I will 
conscientiously prepare my lessons; I will impart them 
so as to secure the attention and awaken the interest of 
the class, and with the sincere hope and in the earnest 
purpose that I may benefit them. 
with this object, he goes to his task. 

I do not think I have understated the case of the aver- 
age Sunday-school teacher. 


In this mind, and 


| overstated it. 
Let us now illustrate the higher rank,—the agent who 


unites in himself the teacher and trainer. 

We must suppose the two classes are on a level as to 
intelligence, etc. We must also suppose that the teachers 
are equal in general character and fitness. The concep- 
tion of the duty to which he has been sent, and which he 
accepts, leads our agent of the higher rank to state his 
object to himself thus: I am this day put in charge and 
have accepted the trust of ten immortal spirits at the 
very outset of their being. I am to use my time, talent, 
and energy for their instruction in Bible truth and relig- 
ious knowledge. I am to make this Bible truth and 


religious knowledge bear directly upon their moral and 


| 


spiritual life and character. I must aim not only at their 
intelligence, but their goodness. I must get into their 
hearts by means of these lessons; I must give purity to 
their affections, moral vigor to their will, healthy tone to 


| their thought and imagination,—spiritual impulses to 


| adapt myself accordingly. 


their whole character. I must seek their true conversion 
to God: in aiming at this, I must watch their tempers; 
discover, as far as in me lies, those delicate shades of 
character which are sure to show themselves, and then 
I must insinuate myself into 


'their good graces, that by the force of my sympathy I 
“T think it was because we felt so sure, and so cross at | 


| moral life; watchfulness, prayer, and study are necessary | 
We didn’t | 
'week-days must not be silent. 

using appliances; I must so use them that in the week the | 


may captivate them for Christ. My field is their whole 


to cultivate it; and while Sunday is school-day, the 


process of penetration may be assured; for I have entered 
into relations with ten souls which can never be broken. 

In this mind, and with this object, our teacher of the 
higher rank goes to his task. 
well as a teacher. 

I hope you have caught in these two illustrations what 
I aim at showing,—the difference between these two ranks 
of Sunday-school workers. 


I call him a. trainer as 


The difference consists not in intelligence, not in char- 
acter, not necessarily in religion ; it lies precisely in this: 
The trainer, as I have called him, has the higher concep- 
tion of the work ; he has set before him the higher ideal ; 
his moral aptitude grows with his work by the forces of 
conviction and sympathy, and his chances of success in 
his higher circle are by consequence far away beyond the 
chances of the teacher only in his lower circle. 

The teacher is right so far as he goes, but he does not 
go far enough. The. only difference between him and a 
conscientious day-school teacher is in the subject. His 
ideal is too low; he will have realized it when he has had 
an attentive and interested class, and a good time in put- 
ting his lesson. His doctrine or principle is: Let me but 
get the truth in, I have done my duty, and I may leave 
the matter. He is not wrong, but he is not sufficiently 
His work is technical, and technically done; his 
duty is circumscribed to himself; he gives no margin for 
the working of those sympathetic impulses which do so 
much towards the winning of hearts; he allows no room 
for the growth of those forces of character which raise 
enthusiasm in himself and create it in others. 

I want my two illustrations to show what the trainer 
has which the teacher only has not, and what the trainer 
will do which the teacher only will fail in doing, 
There is the earnestness of the soul over and above the 


right. 


In the position to which I am | 


I hope I may not have | 


Sunday is the day for | 
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earnestness of the brain. e There is the tender sympatliy, 
eloquent in the eye, the voice, the whole deportment, the 
very wave of the hand, the very pause in the utterance,— 
a sympathy born of intense yearning for the young soul’s 
salvation, There is the quick perception, amounting 
almost to an instinctive knowledge of every movement in 
the moral life of the scholar,—a perception which discoy- 
/ers when the young conscience is quickened, when the 
first repentant emotion rises, when the rebelliousness of 
the young heart is beginning to give way. There is the 
aptitude which knows how to continue the assault upon 
the weakening defense until the first signs of victory are 
crowned with the complete conquest. And then there is 
the sustainedness of desire and interest. To the trainer 
the work is not over, the sense of duty not dismissed, 
when the Sunday afternoon benediction is pronounced. 

I do not forget that Sunday-school teachers have little 
opportunity for meeting even casually their scholars in 
the week, especially in large towns, but soul may act 
upon soul independently of personal presence; and the 
| greater the soul of the teacher, the greater its influence 

upon the soul of the scholar. I may not see my class 

from Sunday until Sunday again, but it does not require 

a very minute acquaintance with psychological science to 
_understand that, by the force of earnest toil and desire 
and sympathy, I may touch the souls of that class in the 
| six days’ interim, and then add to that the power of prayer 
with God. Oh! as we believe in God and his truth, it is 
impossible for such training to miss of success. 

You will grant me, I think, that the second illustration 
is in every way the higher form, and is more likely to 
secure the professed objects of Sunday-school work. That 
being the case, two conclusions naturally suggest them- 
selves. 

1. The system itself, as represented in general and local 
committees, laws, rules, arrangements, etc., should give 
its mind to the subject, and seek such agents, or seek to 
make such agents, as shall combine in themselves the 
teacher and trainer. 

2. Every teacher should seek to be, and by divine help 
determine to be, a trainer. This is the more important 
conclusion ; it is personal, and can be more practically 
applied. 

Let this be accomplished, and I make bold to say that 

we should hear less about the missing link between the 
| church and school. I will be more bold, and say that 
| until this is the case there always will be a missing link ; 
| that missing link is nothing less and nothing else than 
| conversion during school life. All other methods of sup- 
| plying it are so much unadvised and ill-timed sentiment 
| as compared with this. 
And why should not every teacher be a trainer? The 
| qualifications are not so much intellectual as moral ; they 
| have to do with the heart rather than the brain. There is 
_no barrier to the attainment of these qualifications, and 
when attained they are all-powerful and all-effectual. 

What is the greatest pulpit power? It is not intellect ; 
it is soul sympathy, heart-power. The standard by 
which we estimate our class-leaders is not intellect ; it is 
soul sympathy, heart-power ; it is quickness to perceive 
and readiness to meet the spiritual condition of the mem- 
bers. Given an extraordinary amount of intellect but no 
soul, and you have no efficient preacher, no efficient class- 
leader ; given an average mental ability with a large soul, 
and you have the highest efficiency. 

So with Sunday-school agents: seek and cultivate 
high moral qualifications, by communion with your own 
heart, by communion with the heart of the scholar 
through the subtle media of sympathy and love; above 
all, by communion with the Saviour; and then will your 
souls be aflame with the grandest enthusiasm, and you 
will speak with a tongue of fire. 





HOW THE PARENT MAY HELP THE 
TEACHER. 
(The Rev. C. A. Jones, in The Church Sunday-school Magazine. | 


It makes a great difference how the parent speaks to 
his child of the teacher and his work. The solemn con- 
sideration that the future for time and for eternity of each 
child intrusted to him may to a very great extent depend 
upon his unfaithfulness, will lead the teacher to view his 
work very seriously and solemnly ; and the parent, if he 
would be a real help to the Sunday-school teacher, must 
view the work in the same light, and should show the 
child, by the way in which he speaks of it, how impor- 
tant he considers it, and how highly it is valued by him. 
That work should never be spoken of, in the hearing of 
the child, lightly or disrespectfully ; it should never be 
the theme of ridicule or of a joke. And he should 
always refer to the teacher in the same spirit. At all 
times let the teacher be welcomed as a friend. 
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LESSON HELPS. 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR, 

STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. 
[ Fourth Quarter, 1878.] 


4. October 277.—The Rich Man and Lazarus................-- Luke 16: 19-31 
6. November 3.—The Ten Lepers................e00002--02- Lake 17: 11-19 
6. November 10.—-Whom the Lord Receives...................-.. Luke 18 : 9-17 
7. November 17.—Zaccheus the Publican..................--- Luke 19; 1-10 
& November 4.—Judaism Overthrown...........-.--.-.---.. Lake 21 : $21 
9. December 1.—The Lord's Supper................---.......Luke 22: 10-20 
10, December 8.—The Cross 2.20. 0.-00--ceeeeceneee cneecneeenee Luke 23 : 3346 
11. December 15.~-The Walk to Emmanus............----.---- Luke 2: 13-22 
12. December 22.—The Saviour’s Last Words.................Luke WU: 44-63 


4. December 20.—Review. 


LESSON 6, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1878. | 


Title: WHOM THE LORD RECEIVES. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Verity I say UNTO YOU, WHOSOEVER SHALL NOT 
RECKIVE THE KINGDOM OF GOD AS A LITTLE CHILD SHALL IN NO WISE 
ENTER THEREIN.— Luke 18: 17. 


Lesson Topic : Confessing and Trusting. 


1. Self-righteous Boasting, v. 9-12. 
Outline: <4 2. ITwmble Contrition, v. 13, 14. 
3. Child-like Faith, vy. 15-17. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, November 4: Luke 18 : 9-17, Confessing and trusting. 
Tuesday, November 5: Rom. 3: 19-27. Boasting forbidden. 
Wednesday, November 6: Psa, 44: 1-8. Boasting permitted. 
Thursday, November7 : 2 Cor. 10: 12-18. Comparison unwise. 
Friday, November 8:1 John 1; 5-10. Confession wise. 
Saturday, November 9:1 Sam. 3: 1-10. A child’s faith. 
Sunday, November 10: Matt. 18: 1-4. Child-like faith. 


LESSON TEXT. 


{Luke 18: 9-17.] 

9. And he spake this parable unto certain which trusted in 
themselves that they were righteous, and despised others : 

10. Two men went up into the temple to pray; the one a 
Pharisee, and the other a publican. 

11, The Pharisee stood and prayed thus with himself, God, 
I thank thee, that I am not as other men are, extortioners, 
unjust, adulterers, or even as this publican. 

12. I fast twice in the week, I give tithes of all that I possess, 

13. And the publican, standing afar off, would not lift up so 
much as his eyes unto heaven, but smote upon his breast, saying, 
God be merciful to me a sinner. 

14. I tell you, this man went down to his house justified 
rather than the other: for every one that exalteth himself shall 
be abased; and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted. 

15. And they brought unto him also infants, that he would 
touch them: but when Ais disciples saw it, they rebuked them. 

16. But Jesus called them unto him, and said, Suffer little 
ehildren to come unto me, and forbid them not: for of such is 
the kingdom of God. 

17. Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child, shall in no wise enter therein. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Luke 18: 9. Trusted in themselves, Which say, 
Stand by thyself, come not near to me; for I am holier than 
thou, These are a smoke in my nose, a fire that burneth all the 
day. Isa. 65: 5.—— There is a generation that are pure in their 
own eyes, and yet is not washed from their filthiness. Prov. 
30: 12.——But he, willing to justify himself, said unto Jesus, 
And who is my neighbour? Luke 10: 29. And he answer- 
ing said to his father, Lo, these many years do I serve thee, 
neither trangressed I at any time thy commandment. Luke 
15: 29.——And he said unto them, Ye are they which justify 
yourselves before men, Luke 16: 15. Thou wast altogether 
born in sins, and dost thou teach us? John 9: 34.——I was 
alive without the law once. Rom. 7: 9. They, being igno- 
rant of God’s righteousness, and going about to establish their 
own righteousness, have not submitted themselves unto the 
righteousness of God. Rom. 10: 3. 

Despised others.——And the Pharisees and scribes mur- 
mured, saying, This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them. 
Luke 15: 2. As soon as this thy son was come, which hath 
devoured thy living with harlots, thou hast killed for him the 
fatted calf. Luke 15: 30.——Then answered the Jews and said 
unto him, Say we not well that thou art a Samaritan, and hast 
adevil? John 8: 48,——But why dost thou judge thy brother ? 
er why dost thou set at nought thy brother? Rom. 14: 10. 

















Vv. 10. Intothe temple to pray.——Hearken thou to the 
supplication of thy servant, and of thy people Israel, when 
they shall pray toward this place. 1 Kings 8: 30.——Accord- 
ing to the custom of the priest’s office, his lot was to burn 
incense when he went into the temple of the Lord. And the 
whole multitude of the people were praying without at the time 
of incense. Luke1: 9, 10.——My house is the house of prayer; 
but ye have made ita den of thieves. Luke 19: 46.——Now 
Peter and John went up together into the temple at the hour of 
prayer, being the ninth Aour, Acts 3: 1. 


V.11. Stood and prayed.——Bless ye the Lord, all ye 
servants of the Lord, which by night stand im the house ef the 
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Lord, Psa. 134: 1. Ye that stand in the house of the Lord, 
| in the courts of the house of our God, praise the Lord. Psa. 
| 135: 2, 8.——The hypocrites . . . love to pray standing in the 
| synagogues and in the corners of the streets, that they may be 
| seen of men. Matt. 6: 5.——And when ye stand praying, for- 
| give, if ye have aught against any. Mark 11: 25. 
I am not as other men. For who maketh thee to differ 
| from another ? and what hast thou that thou didst not receive ? 

now if thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory, as if thou 
| hadst not received it? 1 Cor. 4: 7. By the grace of God I 
| am what I am. 1 Cor. 15: 10.—I thank Christ Jesus our 

Lord, who hath enabled me, for that he counted me faithful, 
| putting me into the ministry. 1 Tim. 1: 12. 


| 











Thou sayest, I 
am rich, and increased with goods, and have need of nothing ; 
| and knowest not that thou art wretched, and miserable, and 
| poor, and blind, and naked. Rev. 3: 17. 


| V. 12. I fast. And God met Balaam: and he said unto 
| him, I have prepared seven altars, and I have offered upon every 





| altar a bullock and a ram. Num. 23: 4.——And Saul said | 
. . « | have performed the commandment of the Lord. 1 Sam, | 


| 15: 13.——Come with me, and see my zeal for the Lord. 
| 2 Kings 10: 16.——When ye fast, be not, asthe hypocrites, of a 
_ sad countenance ; for they disfigure their faces, that they may 
| appear unto men to fast. Matt. 6: 16. Why do we and the 
Pharisees fast oft, but thy disciples fast not? Matt. 9: 14.—— 
Where is boasting then? It isexcluded. Rom. 3: 27.——That 
no flesh should glory in his presence. 1 Cor. 1: 29. 


Tithes. And all the tithe of the land . . . is the Lord’s. 
Lev. 27: 30.—But the tithes of the children of Israel... 
I have given to the Levites to inher:'t. Num. 18: 24.——And 
as soon as the commandment came abroad, the children of 
Israel brought in abundance the first-fruits of corn, wine, and 
oil, and honey, and of all the increase of the field; and the 
tithe of all things brought they inabundantly. 2 Chron. 31: 5. 
——Bring ye all, the tithes into the storehouse. Mal. 3: 8.—— 
Ye pay tithe of mint and anise and cummin. Matt. 23 : 23. 


v.13. Standing afar off. O my God, Iam ashamed 
and blush to lift up my face to thee, my God. Ezra 9: 6.—— 
I abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes. Job 42: 6.—— 
Mine iniquities have taken hold upon me, so that I am not able 
to look up. Psa. 40: 12.——Then said I, Woe is me! for I am 
undone; because I am a man of unclean lips. Isa. 6: 5.—— 
Now when they heard this, they were pricked in their heart, and 
said unto Peter and to the rest of the apostles, Men and breth- 
ren, what shall we do? Acts2: 37. 


Smote upon his breast.——After that I was instructed, I 
smote upon my thigh. Jer. 31 : 19.——And all the people that 
came together to that sight, beholding the things which were 
done, smote their breasts, and returned. Luke 23: 48. 

A sinner. We have sinned with our fathers. Psa. 106: 6. 
——wWe have sinned. Isa. 64: 5——I am not come to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance. Matt. 9: 13.——While 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. Rom. 5: 8.——Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners. 1 Tim. 1: 15. 














V. 14. Justified.— lf I justify myself, mine own mouth 
shall condemn me. Job 9: 20.—~In thy sight shall no man 
living be justified. Psa. 143: 2.——In the Lord shall all the 
seed of Israel be justified. Isa. 45: 25. By the deeds of the 
law there shall no flesh be justified in his sight. Rom. 3: 20. 
——Being justified by faith, we have peace with God. Rom. 
5: 1.——Jt is God that justifieth. Rom. 8: 33. A man is 
not justified by the works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus 
Christ. Gal. 2: 16. 

Vv. 15. Brought unto him also infants. And when 
she had weaned him, she took him up with her, with three 
bullocks, and one ephah of flour, and a bottle of wine, and 
brought him unto the house of the Lord in Shiloh: and the 
child was young. 1Sam.1: 24. 











V. 16. Suffer little children to come, Ye stand 
this day all of you before the Lord your God; your captains of 
your tribes, your elders, and your officers, with all the men of 
Israel, your little ones, your wives, and thy stranger that is in 
thy camp. Deut. 29: 10, 11. Gather the people together, 
men, and women, and children. Deut. 31: 12.——And all 
Judah stood before the Lord, with their little ones, their wives, 
and their children. 2 Chron. 20: 13.——The promise is unto 
you, and to your children. Acts 2: 39. 








LESSON FRAMEWORK. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE A. PELTZ. 


Jesus was still in Perea journeying toward Jerusalem when 
he spoke the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican, which 
constitutes the lesson now under consideration. We saw that 
Lesson 5 belonged to a period much earlier than that indi- 
cated by its immediate connection. Omitting the verses 
which were included in that lesson (Luke 17: 11-19), we 





son 6. After the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, 
Jesus inculcated the duties of ferbearance, faith, and humil- 
ity (Luke 17: 1-10). He then discoursed upon the coming 
of the kingdom of God (Luke 17 : 20-37), and upon the true 
nature of prayer (Luke 18: 1-14). This last discussion intro- 
duced the topic constituting the opening portion of the lesson 
now in hand. 

| Beginning with verse 15 of this lesson, Luke’s narrative 
again falls in with that of Matthew and Mark, from which 
there has been an extended divergence; verses 15-17 of the 
lesson being parallel with Matt. 19: 13-15, and Mark 10; 





have a direct connection of events from Lesson 4 to Les- | 


13-16. For the first portion of the lesson there is no parallel. 
Between verses 14 and 15 of the lesson, Matt. 19: 3-12 and 
Mark 10: 2-12 probably find place. Jesus had now come to 
the early spring of A. D. 30, corrected chronology; a time 
very near his death. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY A. C. KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 


(9.) And he spake, in respect to certain ones who had con- 
fidence regarding themselves that they were righteous, and 
| held in contempt all others, this parable. (10.) Two men 
went up into the temple to pray; the one, a Pharisee, and 
| the other a publican. (11.) The Pharisee, taking his position, 
prayed thus with himself: O God, I thank thee that I am 
| not as the rest of men, rapacious, unjust, adulterers, or also as 
this publican. (12.) I fast twice in the week, I give tithes 
of allthat I acquire. (13.) But the publican, standing far off, 
| would not even lift up his eyes toward the heaven ; but kept 
smiting his breast, saying, O God, be propitious toward me 
thesinner! (14.) Isay unto you, this man went down justi- 
fied to his house rather than the former. Because every one 
that exalteth himself will be humbled, and that humbleth 
himself will be exalted. (15.) And they were bringing to 
him also their infants, that he might touch them: and the 
disciples, seeing it, rebuked them. (16.) But Jesus called 
them to him, saying, Suffer the little children to come to me, 
and do not hinder them; for to such belongeth the king- 
dom of God. (17.) Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall 
not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, will by no 
means enter into it. 


NOTES. 


Verse 9.—Jn respect to. The common version renders 
“to,” making it an address tothese persons. The Greek will 
equally well bear the meaning “in respect to, in regard to,” 
and (with De Wette, Grimm, and some others) I here prefer 
it. The parable was uttered in reference to them, but not 
necessarily addressed to them.—Certain ones. Of what precise 
class these persons were cannot be determined. Apparently 
they were not Pharisees, since the case of a Pharisee is 
| employed to illustrate their blindness and self-deception. 
They were probably Jews of Pharisaical tendencies. Possi- 
bly some in the circle of the Saviour’s own followers and 
partial disciples whom he saw thus puffed up with a spirit of 
self-righteousness.— That they were righteous. He saw that 
they did not know themselves: had not scrutinized their 
moral condition by the light of the searching requirements 
of the law; and, trusting to their external morality and 
strict legal observances, had confidence over, or, in relation to 
themselves ;—“ themselves ” placed in emphatic contrast with 
“the others,” the rest.—Held in contempt. A word found 
occasionally in the New Testament, strongly expressive of 
contempt, “to account as nothing or nobody.” 

Verse 10.—The Lord cites, by way of rebuking their blind 
self-conceit, the example of two men from the widest extremes 
of society : one a Pharisee, of the highest and most respect- 
able class among the Jews, noted for their pretensions to 
special devoutness, and their rigorous observance of all the 
ceremonial requirements of the law. That they were not 
equally heedful of its moral precepts, the New Testament 
proof is painfully abundant. The other a publican, or taz- 
gatherer, belonging to those who served under the Romans 
and farmed the public revenues, likely, under all circum- 
stances, to be extortionate and oppressive, and among the 
Jews especially odious, as the constant ministers and remind- 
ers of a foreign and hated domination. Thus the “ Pharisee” 
and the “tax-gatherer” stand in the widest contrast: the one 
at the top, the other at the bottom, in Jewish estimation, of 
the social and moral scale-—To pray. Widely separated as 
| they were, both had moral natures and moral needs, which 
| drew them to the house of prayer. The religious element is 
/a monopoly of no special portion of humanity. It is the 
‘common heritage of all,—unless we may except a small and 
| privileged class of the modern devotees of science,—the 
descendants of monkeys, and the worshipers of protoplasm. 
| Verse 11.—Taking his position. The original word here is not 
| that which denotes simply “to stand.” It points to his confi- 
dent assumption of a position to which he was entitled.— With 
orby himself. Some editors omit this phrase after some manu- 
scripts. Some connect it with the previous participle, “ stand- 
ing or taking his position by himself;” the most, more cor- 
rectly, I think, connect it with “prayed.” It denotes that his 
prayer was uttered not aloud and publicly, but, as it were, pri- 
vately to himself. Such open and insolent self-laudation even 
Pharisaic self-righteousness and assumption would hardly 
dare to utter aloud. It was the utterance of his heart, and 
partially also of his lips—O God. The English version, 
“God,” has an air of irreverence which does not belong to 
the original.—I thank thee. Under a feigned gratitude he 
indulges his spiritual pride. He enhances his wickedness 
by professing to attribute to God what he really attributes to 
himself.— The rest of men. That is, all that are not of my 
class. Of course “the rest” it not to be taken of absolute 
universality —Rapacious: men whe seize violently, with or 
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unrighteous : men who disregard, in their conduct, the rules of | 
justice and right.—Adulterers: not the spiritual adulterers of 

the Old Testament, but those guilty of literal adultery. 

The Pharisees too often practiced while they condemned it 

(John 8:9; Rom. 2: 21.)—Or also: rather than, or even. 

He does not mean to make the publican either better or 

worse than the others. He adds him to the others, having | 
observed him enter the temple, and thought with himself 

how utterly unacceptable and even abhorent to God must be 

the prayers of this miserable wretch! With how infinitely 

greater complacency does he look upon me! 

Verse 12.—I fast. The law prescribes an annual fast-day 
(Lev. 16: 29-31; Num. 29:7); but he holds private fasts 
twice in the week, Monday and Thursday.— Twice in the 
week: literally, twice of the Sabbath, the Sabbath marking 
the end of the week, and thus coming to stand for the 
whole of it (so Mark 16: 9; 1 Cor. 16: 2).—Give, or pay 
tenth 


tithes: a (the word 


tenth). 


tithe is radically the same as 
See Matt. 23: 23, for the Pharisaic scrupulous- 
ness in tithing.—J acquire: not, as English version, J possess. 
He declares that he renders to God a tenth of all that his 
industry or skill procures, thus challenging admiration of the 
piety which renders to God a portion of that for which he is 
strictly indebted only to himself. In all respects he tran- 
scended the requirements of the law, which tithed only the 
fruits of the field (“seed of the land or of the fruit of the 
tree”) and of the cattle (Lev. 27:30; Num. 18:21; 
Deut. 14 :22, 23). 

Verse 13.—Standing afar off. Not far off from the inner 
sanctuary, and in the Court of the Gentiles (for the publican 
is a Jew); nor, I think, afar off from the Pharisee (as 
Meyer); nor, I think, afar off from the sanctuary (as Van 
Oosterzee) ; though this latter may come nearest to the thought, 
It is the antithesis to the Pharisee’s “ taking his position.” The 
publican took no position ; he cowered down as far as possi- 
ble out of sight and hearing. He shrunk away as if 
unworthy to approach God or be in his temple.— Even Lift up 


his eyes: much less lift up his hands (1 Tim. 2:8) and his | 
He bowed himself, casting his eyes to the 
ground, and maintaining an attitude of the utmost humilia- | 


entire head. 
tion.— Toward the heaven: the visible heavens, conceived as 
the dwelling-place. of God.—He kept smiting. Such is the 
force of the Greek imperfect. The so-called imperfect of 
’ is strictly an aorist or absolute. Beat- 
ing the breast is a familiar oriental (and not exclusively 
oriental) expression of grief (Matt. 11:17: “We uttered a 
dirge, and ye did not beat the breast” in response).—O God : 
the same address as that of the Pharisee-—Be propitious : 
more exactly, Be propitiated, be placated toward me. It is 
from an adjective which means propitious, favorable. The 


the English, “ smote,’ 


verb is the original for propitiating and atoning (1 John 2: 2). | 


” 


—The sinner: not indefinitely, “a sinner.” He conceives 


himself as “‘ the sinner,” par eminence, as it were, “the chief | 


of sinners.” So Paul (1 Cor. 15: 8) : “ He was seen, as by the 


abortion, also by me.” 
Verse 14.— Went down to his house. 


the narrative. The essential thought would have been ex- 


pressed by saying, “This man was justified rather than the | 


other.” But it greatly enhances the vivacity and spirit of 
the narrative that the publican thus appears to us going to 
his home justified. 
such minute life-like touches.—Justified. 
Does the word have the full gospel sense of judicial acquittal, 
of being counted, in the estimation of God, as discharged from 


all the penalty of the law? And if so, do we not seem to be 


taught that mere repentance is a sufficient ground of accept- | 
To this I reply that no parable professes to | 


ance with God ? 
give the whole gospel. It is sufficient to know that in every 
ease penitential humility is an essential condition of justification 
and salvation; and that, conversely, salvation is sure to every 
true and humble penitent... Anything beyond this might be 
left to further development. The entire doctrine of justifica- 
tion could not be intelligibly preached before the death of 
Christ. In the present case, however, the word justified, or 
counted righteous, may perhaps be taken in a more restricted 


sense, namely, to indicate the recognized characters of the two | 
The Pharisee deemed himself righteous: God | 


personages. 


saw that he was destitute of this quality. The publican 


counted himself a vile sinner; God discerned in him the 


germs of genuine righteousness. — Because connects the 
This 
Every one belongs equally to both clauses 
of the compound aflfirmation.— Who exalteth himself. See 
the same principle illustrated, Luke 14:11; Matt. 23: 12. 
The repetition of the statement is fully justified by the 
importance of the principle. No sin, perhaps, is more offen- 
sive to God, and more common, than self-exaltation or 
pride; “by that sin fell the angels.” No virtue is more 
beautiful, and among men, few rarer, than humility. The 
humiliation and the exaltation follow partly as a natural, 
hardly as a judicial, consequence of the vice and the virtue 


with which they are respectively linked. Pride naturally 


parable logically with the following statement: 
true because, etc. 


is 





Picturesque feature of | 


Our Lord’s parables are generally full of | 
How justified ? 


of the mountains, and the loftiest towers fall with the heavi- 
est crash. 


Verse 15.—And they were bringing to him: they, that is, the 
people, the parents who heard his words, saw his miracles, 
and, convinced of his divine mission, wished their children 
to share his divine benediction. The form were bringing 
might denote that it was a thing that went on through a con- 
siderable time; or it may be what may be called a conative imper- 
fect, implying that they were starting to bring, were commen- 
cing to bring, when they were checked by the rebuke of the dis- 
ciples. The latter seems from the context to be the meaning 
here.— Also: as well as coming themselves.— Their infants. 
This same beautiful incident is narrated at Matt. 19: 13, and 
Mark 10:13. There those that are brought are called chil- 
dren, or little children, not necessarily infants in arms. 


Luke designates them directly as infants, which is not incon- 


sistent with the other accounts ; for, of course, all infants are 
little children, though not all little children are strictly 
infants. Luke’s subsequent expression, “ the little children 
to come unto me,” does not necessarily imply that they came 
in distinction from being brought, and that therefore the 
“coming” must have been strictly literal. They may, there- 
fore, so far as the narrative requires, all have been infants. 
Yet it seems natural to suppose that they were of various 
ages, ranging through infancy and very early childhood.— 
Would touch them. The term may imply something more 
| than barely touching; that he would take hold of, clasp them. 
| Still, we need not necessarily extend the idea beyond that of 
| mere touching. Their confidence in the power of the Lord’s 
| touch was no superstition. They had, doubtless, good reason 
| for believing in the divine potency of his touch.—Rebuked 
| them for intruding upon the Teacher those matters which they 
| judged to be both trifling and useless. They would not have 
his teaching to men interfered with by the inopportune solici- 
tude of mothers about their babes. The Lord gave them the 
| lesson which they needed, and directly in the line of his 
previous instructions. As the Pharisee would have to 
_ descend in feeling to the level of the publican; so would they, 
mature men, have to become in spirit like the infants they 
were so rudely thrusting aside. 


Verse 16.—Called them to him. The immediate antecedent 
| of “them” is the infants. He probably called them, how- 
| ever, through their parents, directing them not to be deterred 
| from approaching, while at the same time he said to his dis- 

ciples, Suffer the little children, etc., intimating to them how 
| much importance he attached to little children, and how the 
blessings of his ministry were forthem. The ancient heathen 
generally despised little children as such. Male children 
were valued because they would grow up into men, to become 
citizens and warriors. Female infants were regarded as little 
| else than a burden and a curse. The only good of them was 
that without them there could be no men.—Do not hinder 
them: as the disciples were doing. The disciples had rebuked 
| the parents: the Saviour finds it necessary to rebuke the 
disciples.—For to such belongeth the kingdom of God. This 
| is the true rendering rather than “of such is the kingdom of 
God.” The declaration is not that the kingdom of God is 
| composed of such characters or personages, and that there- 
| fore they must be permitted to come, but that the kingdom 
of God belongs to this class, and that so they have a right to 
come: that by virtue of their character they have at once a 
right to enter into it and become its subjects. Of course, the 





“kingdom of God” is here, as elsewhere, not heaven, as the 
abode of the blessed, but the kingdom which Christ came to 
establish on earth, and which, at his second comin 
consummated in glory. 


g, will be 


But in what sense are the infants, or little children, proper 
subjects of this kingdom ? 
| belongs ? 


Who are the “such” to whom it 
Are they strictly and literally little children’? 
Christians, perhaps, unanimously believe that all that die in 
infancy obtain salvation. This is one of the various and 
gracious provisions by which God has hemmed in the wide- 
spread ravages of sin, and by which he has converted the 
primal curse and penalty of death into a blessing. We have 
| thus, at a stroke, more than half the race made inheritors of 
| eternal life. But it does not follow from this that infants are 
universally, or even generally, made subjects of regenerating 
grace. Unfortunately, this is true of but a very small part of 
those who grow into years of moral responsibility. 


They 


not fit subjects of the kingdom of God. Even those that are 
baptized in infancy, on the supposition that they eithér are 
already, or become thus, regenerated, are generally found, in 
later years, to need another regeneration much more radical 
than the first. 
the language cannot apply. It must be taken figuratively, 
| and must refer to those qualities in childhood, its dependence, 
its trustfulness, its tender affection, its loving obedience,which 
are typical of the essential Christian graces. 
| up to, depends on, leans on its father; feels itself lost and 
helpless without his guidance and support. 
in relation to his heavenly Father. 
of any individual child, it is the traits belonging to child- 


goes before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall. hood as such, that are here taken as types of Christian excel- 
The thunderbolts, says the Roman poet, strike the summits | lence. This interpretation is eonfirmed by verse 17: Whoso- | the help of Him whe “came to seek and te save that whiek 


generally give the amplest proof that as infants they were | 


To infants and children, as such, therefore, | 


The child looks | 


So the Christian | 
It is not the excellences | 


| 
\ever shail not receive, etc. The kingdom of God must b 
| received in an humble, confiding, dependent, child-like spirit, 
or we cannot enter into it. It is no argument against our 
| View that many children are self-sufficient, headstrong, and 
disobedient. It is enough to reply that these are not the 
natural qualities of childhood ; that, in fact, they are pre-emi- 
_hently unbefitting it, and that unnatural and unlovely as 
| they always are, they are, above all, unnatural and unlovely 
| in the child. Finally, if asked after the logic of our Saviour’s 
words, how he could assign, as a reason for allowing literal 
little children to be brought to him, that spiritual little 
| children have a claim to the kingdom of heaven, I reply, 
the persons that thas, as a class, typify the subjects of God’s 
spiritual kingdom, cannot be in themselves objects of indif- 
ference to him, or be regarded otherwise than with intense 
interest. On one occasion Jesus took a little child and set it 
in the midst of his disciples, as a visible symbol and lesson of 
humility. He repeatedly draws this lesson from the com- 
parative simplicity, helplessness, and trustfulness of child- 
hood. The class that in its very nature thus shadows forth 
the brightest features of Christian excellence must be sub- 
jects of God’s special concern and care. 


In heaven their 
guardian angels are nearest to his throne, look into his very 
face. Well, then, might Jesus postpone other things that 
they might be admitted to his presence. What was the des- 
tiny of the children whom the Lord thus laid his hands upon 
and blessed? Ido not believe that the act and the blessing 
were without efficiency. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


He spake . . . unto certain which trusted in themselves that 
they were righteous (v. 9). A great many more people trust in 
themselves than trust in God. They depend on themselves 
to deserve heaven, rather than depend on God to give them 
salvation. Nor are such people all church-members. Most 
of them make no claim to be called Christians. They 
“intend to do about right,” and they are pretty well satis- 
fied with their way of doing it. It is only now and then one 
who admits that he isa sinner, an unrighteous sinner, a 
sinning sinner, an inexcusable sinner. Commonly the 
farther from righteousness a man is, the more ready he is to 
declare, and to believe, that he is righteous, that he is in the 
main right in his ways of thinking and doing. Most of 
the convicts in our prisons, and of the inmates of our work- 
houses and jails, have an idea that as the world goes they are 
right, and that those who hold them in confinement are 
wrong. In fact, the more a man has violated his conscience, 
the less it troubles him ; and the greater is his unrighteous- 
ness, the more blind he is to its existence. A parable to 
those who trust in themselves that they are righteous hits a 
great many besides Pharisees. Its sweep is way beyond the 
limits of the church. 

God, I thank thee that Iam not as other men are (v. 11). 
Sven of those who admit that they are not righteous, most 
feel sure that they are not the worst men in the world; and 
they are glad of it. Men who will lie, boast that they do 
not steal. Men who will lie and steal are glad that they are 
not drunkards. Men who are liars, thieves, and drunkards, 
take comfort in the thought that they have never been 
licentious. Men who know that they have broken every 
commandment of the moral law thank God that they are not 
hypocrites; that they make no pretense to decency. Some 
men sit in their pews at church and congratulate themselves 
on their superiority to their neighbors, while others find 
their chief satisfaction in reading in their morning paper 
The echo of the 
Pharisee’s prayer fills the air to-day; and it is a very rare 
thing to find a person anywhere who does not think that he 
is better than most men, if not better than all. 

God be merciful to mea sinner (v. 13). 
that he is a lost sinner wants salvation. 


| of “another good man gone wrong.” 


He who realizes 
He who admits that 
he is justly under condemnation can ask only for mercy. 
Such a man has no righteousness on which to base a claim 
for reward. To him it makes no difference whether or not 
there are worse men in the world, since he is bad enough to 
merit damnation. A drowning man does not stop to rejoice 
that there is deeper water in the ocean than that in which 
he is sinking. So long as the bottom here is below his 
depth, his mind is given to the cry for help. The longing 
for mercy fills the heart of the conscious sinner. Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth of the sinner utters its cry 
| for salvation. 





This man went down to his house justified rather than the other 
14). “Not he that commendeth himself is approved, 
but whom the Lord commendeth.” 


v. 
The man who goes to 
church to show himself off to the Lord cannot wonder that 
the Lord fails to be impressed with his goodness. He who 
goes to ask for mercy ean confidently hope for mercy. 
God never justifies any man who does not feel a need of justi- 
fication, and ask for it. He who expects to get to heaven 
because he is good, expects to get there without being saved ; 
| for no man can be saved who has not been lost. He whe 
knows that he is lost, and asks to be saved, may be sure of 





680 


was lost.” If you go down from the house of God, after the 
atudy of this lesson, justified in the sight of God, it will be 
because in the house of God your ery was, “God be merci- 
ful to me a sinner,” and not, “God, I thank thee that I am 
not as other men are.” 

They brought unto him . . . . his disciples . 
rebuked them (vy. 15). There are successors to the apostles in 
this matter of objecting to a front place for the children, if 
in no other particular. They show their apostolic zeal in 
insisting that “regular services” in the sanctuary are for 


. infants; . 


grown people rather than for the little folks; that the minis- | 


ter should devote his time and strength chiefly to the adults ; 


that the Sunday-school should give way—in point of time | 
and room and expenses—to exercises for the benefit of the | 


older members of the congregation. They want to gather 
around the Master themselves, and not be disturbed by 
“children’s performances.” 
that effort with the children pays better than amy other; 
that teaching the children at home, or in Sunday-school, is 
a more hopeful work than teaching older persons; that 
preaching to children—by those who can do it—is the most 
remunerative preaching; that writing for children—of a 
proper sort—accomplishes more than writing for those of 
maturer age. It is hard, in fact, to get the hearts of modern 
Christian disciples any warmer toward children than were 
the hearts of the original apostles. There is a great work 
yet to be done in this line. 

Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, 
shall in no wise enter therein (v.17). The question is not 
whether a little child can be saved, but whether anybody 
else can be. The proper time for salvation is childhood. 
If one has passed that period unsaved, his only hope is in 
getting back again, as far as he can—back in spirit, and 
modes of thought and feeling and action—to the days of his 
child-life. The most hopeful converts in time of revival 
are—not “ heads of families,” but—children. The most hope- 
ful hearers in times of declension are—not the professional 
men, the cultured women, the thoughtful adults of the 
congregation, but—the children. If a child offers himself 
for admission to the church, you need have little doubt or 
concern about his fitness for admission. If a grown man 
comes forward to be received, look out for him. Unless he 
has received the kingdom of God as a little child he has by 
no means entered therein. The child, and not the grown 
man, is the pattern of the Christian believer. Remember 
that, in all your teaching and preaching and governing and 
administering in the church of Christ! 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 

What is that golden text we had in the lesson upon prayer, 
and the parable of the friend at midnight ? 

That lesson taught us to continue in prayer; this one 
teaches what must be the spirit of prayer. This is a parable 
which Jesus gave, so plain and simple that every child can 
understand it; and with it we have the story of something 
Jesus did for the little children, whose mothers, one day, 
brought them to him. The parable is about two men, who 
both went up into the temple to pray. One was a Pharisee ; 
one of those kept all the laws, and seemed very strict and 
good, The other man was a publican, that means a tax- 
gatherer ; and the Jews hated all such,—for they did not like 
to pay taxes to the Romans, and despised the men who 
gathered the taxes. Where did 
they go? 


These were the two men. 
For what? 

We have the very words of both their 
can put them side by side on the blackboard, and see 
how they look in print. The Pharisee began, with the name 
of God, and said, “ J thank thee.’ Is not that a good way to 
begin to pray, by thanking God for something? Let us see 
what he thanked for. Were they any of the things which 
we found in last week’s lesson we ought to be thankful for 
every day ? . 

We can easily make a list of the Pharisee’s thanks: 

Tam not as other men. 
Tam not as this publican. 

He told God how other men were, dishonest, unjust, im- 
pure ; and so he was thankful he was not like them. The verse 
tells us he stood and prayed with himself, as if he thought 
himself the one man in all the world who did right. He did 
not close his eyes nor bow his head; for standing in the 
same court afar off he saw the publican, and gave thanks 
that he was not like him. Then as he prayed with himself 
and about himself, he told God what he did, 
a list of what he boastingly said he did: 

I thank. 
I fast. 
I give. 

The law for the Jews said they, must fast once ina year; 
but this man boasted that he fasted twice in a week, which 
would be one hundred and four times ina year. The law 
made the Jews give a tenth part of their flocks and fields ; 
but some of the strict Pharisees gave part of even the little 
seeds which grew in their gardens ; so this man said, “I give 
tithes of all I possess.” That was the Pharisee’s prayer. Did 


We can make 


It is hard to make them believe | 


prayers, and | 
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he confess one sin? Did he give thanks for anything God 
had done for him? Did he ask for a single thing? The 
publican stood and prayed too, but it was afar off. He did 
not dare to come forward, or try to get near the holy place 
in the temple; he humbly stood just within the court, and 
bowed his head, and looked upon the ground, or closed 
_ his eyes, for he did not lift his head. He would not lift up so 
| much as hiseyes to heaven; and he smote on his breast as 
|}men did when in great sorrow. It is easy to write and 
remember his prayer,—only seven little words. The first 
was the same as the Pharisee’s, (od, but not meant in the 
| same way; not an address to him, but begging something of 
him. 

The next two words tell what he asked: Be merciful. The 
other four words were about himself. Two words tell for 
| whom he asked mercy,—to me; the other two words are 
what he said he was,—a sinner. How much these seven little 
To whom did he pray? The Pharisee with 
| himself; the publican asking of God. He asked as if he 
| hoped for mercy, and knew that only God could forgive sin; 
he knew and felt that he was a sinner, and God only could 
save. Did God hear and answer those prayers? 

was nothing to answer in the prayer of the Pharisee, as 





| words meant ! 


| 


can’s prayer answered? Jesus makes it very sure. When 
he says, “I tell you,” it is God who has spoken, and no one 
can doubt. He says, “I tell you this man went down to his 
house justified.’ The Pharisee called all other men unjust ; 
but Jesus saw the heart of both the men, and says of the 
publican, “justified, rather than the other.” God was 
merciful, the sinner forgiven, the bowed head lifted up, the 
downcast eyes beamed with the new joy in his heart in 
answer to his prayer, and the despised publican went back 
to his home glad and happy, because he felt his sins forgiven. 
That is the story Jesus told to some who trusted in them- 
selves that they were righteous and despised others. 

Was it not just so with the Pharisee? Not one word of 
his need of God’s goodness to him, because he trusted so 
proudly in his own outward goodness, and despised the hum- 
ble, praying publican. 

Jesus had many ways of teaching the lessons he wants us 
all to learn, sometimes by what he said, and often by what 
he did. He taught -by his lips as he spoke, by his feet as he 
walked on errands of mercy, by his hands as he did works 
that no human hand could do. In all that his blessed hands 
did, some of the sweetest, kindest things were for the children. 
Some of the mothers knew the blessings from those holy 
hands, and they brought their little ones,—some that were too 
little to come themselves, so their mothers brought them, 
that he might touch them. His disciples were often afraid 
their master would be too tired or worried, and thought the 
children might trouble him; and they told the mothers so, 
and tried to have them taken away. But Jesus was much dis- 
pleased. He called the children; he took them up in his 
arms, and put his hands on them, and blessed them. It was 
then he said that’ verse which nearly every little child 
learns to say as soon as it can talk, “Suffer little children to 
come unto me.” He blessed the children; and in our golden 
text taught not only that he loved and welcomed the little 


with him in heaven, unless they are in spirit like a little 
child. 
Another time he taught the same lesson to his disciples 





the kingdom of heaven. He called a little child, and set 


humble himself as this little child, the same is the greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven.” 

To be humble like the publican, and like a little child, is 
what Jesus wants in us. 

Little children believe what they are told; a good child 


kingdom of heaven.” 


ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON, 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H, HALL, 





“Went up into the temple to pray” is probably very well 
| understood without much explanation. Into the temple 
| proper, that is, into either the holy place or the holy of 
| holies, the people could never come. They could go into 
| the several courts outside, as the court of the Jews, the court 


|of the Gentiles, and soon. The place where the Pharisee | 


| and the publican, who also was most likely a Jew, went (in 
| the picture) to pray, was the court of the Jews. 
} 


to pray.” 


| P oes P ° . 
| customs ; that is, indirect taxes, called in Latin portoria. 


| These portoria were sold to capitalists, who paid a fixed sum | 


| into the treasury—in pudblicum, in the Latin phrase, whence 


the word pubdlicani—and then collected them from the | 


people as they could. Their under-collectors were the publi- 
| cans. The real name for them, however, was portitor, 


There | 


he asked for nothing, confessed nothing. Was the publi- | 


ones, but that no one can receive him in the heart, or live | 


when they had been disputing who should be the greatest in | 


him in the midst of them, while he taught the same as our | 
golden text of to-day ; and then he said, “ Whosoever shall | 


obeys, is tender-hearted and loving, kind and gentle ; and all | 
this is what Jesus meant when he said, “Of such is the | 


However, 
| the translation might as well read, “ Went up to the temple | 


| The publicans were collectors of the Roman revenue, or | 





plural, portitores. They were like modern custom-house 
officers in grade. Of course, they were oftener than not the 
instruments of oppression, nor would they neglect to exact 
more than their master compelled, in order to line their own 
chests. John the Baptist instructed them to leave this sin, 
when they came to be baptized, and asked what they should 
do. Extortion, throughout the Old and New Testaments, is 
classed among the worst and filthiest.of sins: no wonder, 
then, that the Pharisees despised the publicans, especially if, 
being Jews, they were the vile tools of their oppressors. 

The same style of dealing in collecting direct taxes is still 
practiced in Turkey, and fearful distress and hatred it brings; 
but there is scarcely space to pursue it here. 

The Pharisee, the strict, “separate” sectarian, ‘stood and 
prayed.” According to old Jewish authorities—the Mishna, 
for example—prayer could only be made in a standing posi- 
tion; though in some places he was directed to pray “ with 
bowed head.” This is one more instance where tradition 
had limited the freedom of the Scriptures. 

An interesting parallel to this prayer of the Pharisee, 
| though different in spirit, is found in the Beracoth: “ When 
a man goes out of the house of instruction, then should he 
say the following prayer: ‘I thank thee, O Eternal, my God, 
that thou hast fixed my lot among those who sit in the house 
of instruction, and not among those who sit on the corners 
(as money-changers and shop-keepers). I rise early, and 
they rise early: I rise to the things of the law; they rise to 
vain things. I have my busy cares; and they have their 
busy cares. I have my busy cares and receive reward ; they 
have their busy cares and receive no reward. I run and 
they run: I run to the life of the world to come; they run 
| to the pit of destruction.’” 

In the Pharisee’s prayer in our lesson, he gives the scriptural 
classification of extortioners indicated above. A rabbinic 
commentary on Solomon’s Song 7: 12, has something partly 
| like it, and partly like the Talmudic prayer just quoted : 
| “The congregation of Israel speaks thus before God: Judge 
| me not as the frequenter of markets, among whom plunder, 
| lust, and perjury are found. Come, we will away to the 
field; there will I show you the learned scribes, how they 
work, and nevertheless busy themselves with the law.” 

“T fast twice a week,” is in accordance with one of the 
precepts of the Mishna, which named Mondays and Thursdays 
as the weekly fast-days. No command is given in the Old 
Testament enjoining private fasts ; yet the sect of Pharisees 
has been unanimous on the subject of the value of fasting. 
Adam is said to have kept a fast ; but probably not in Eden. 
It is perhaps worth mention that fasting was recommended 
by the Jews as a preventive of bad dreams. Doubtless many 
modern physicians would recommend the same thing. 

But the rabbinisms more than keep pace with us through 
the lesson ; even through the last declaration that “of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” Some might be worth noting, 
but some not. 

It is worthy of notice that the publican’s prayer of contri- 
tion differs greatly in the original Greek from that of the 
ten lepers in the last lesson. That prayer meant, “ Have 
mercy on us,” “Pity us,” or even, “Give us alms.” But 
this prayer is one which almost presupposes a sacrifice 
of atonement. It is “Be propitiated,’ or “ Be appeased ” 
to me asinner. Where, in the Epistle, Jesus Christ is said 
| to be a “ propitiation,” the cognate word is used. The distinc- 
| tion also appears, but less strongly, in the Peshito Syriac. 
In the case of the ten lepers, it is “ Have pity,” or “Love,” 
| or “ Have compassion.” 











In the case of the publican, it is, 
| “ Have favor,” or “Show mercy,” or “ Be gracious.” 
The bringing of infants to Jesus that he might “touch 
| them,” has indeed some slight color as if they expected some 
| magical influence ; but far stronger is the appearance of their 
| wish for him to put his hands on them asa prophet, in 
| special blessing. It was not specially as a grandfather that 
| Jacob blessed the sons of Joseph, putting his hands on their 
heads, but as a prophet; and such appears to be generally 
the oriental idea of the imposition of hands. It is a mode 
of either communicating or declaring a divine blessing. 
| Such, beyond doubt, was the idea of the parents in bringing 
| their children to Jesus. Such, too, has been the idea of the 
origin of the ceremonies of the imposition of hands, though 
its meaning has greatly changed. 
But widely different is the manner in which oriental 
| fathers and mothers usually treat their children with respect 
to godly men and women. Those who are more enlightened, 
to be sure, are ready enough to bring a child for instruction 
or the communication of any other spiritual gift, such as 
| Paul expected from seeing the brethren, perhaps, or some- 
thing of that nature. But the ignorant and superstitious too 
frequently hide away or cover up their children from the 
| unclean touch of an infidel, or from the possible blight of the 
evileye. And of very few can it be said, as of Timothy, 
that from a child he had known the Scriptures. Yet the 
light is spreading. Children are coming more and more to 
Jesus through learning to read, since Bibles and other good 
books are printed and circulated among them, by going to 
school, by contact with other children of Christian families 
_and training. Even female children are cared for. The 
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advantage of training girls is now seen so much to iene 


their matrimonial chances—the great and sole desideratum | 


or end in life of an oriental woman—that it is common for 
the young girls to be sent to the American school in order to 
be able at least to say that they have had the fashion- 
able polish. 


BLACKBOARD, 


BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHINSON 


SELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS : SELF-ABASEMENT: 


THANK THEE; GOD 
AM NOT UNJUST; BE MERCIFUL TO 
FAST OFTEN; ME 


GIVE TITHES; 


POSSESS. A SINNER. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A MAN MUST A LITTLE CHILR NEED NOT 
BECOME 
AS A LITTLE CHILD A MAN 

BEFORE HE CAN BE A 


CHRISTIAN. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


AND Trustinc.—Said an eminent counsel 
to the criminal who had retained him to defend him on his 
trial: “ You had better plead guilty. The judges are mor- 
tal men, and are apt to be somewhat softened towards the 
man who confesses. Indeed, the better part of mankind will 
receive a returning sinner very much asthe Lord does. They 
will resist an obstinate sinner to the last ; but to one who con- 
fesses and trusts their mercy they will be as favorable as they 
can.”—“ No, I don’t trust anybody. I confess to you, 
because you can defend me better if you know all the facts; 
but I am not guilty before the eyes of the law till the jury 
find me so according to law. There’s many a slip between 
the cup and the lip; and the blood-thirsty district attorney 
may be disappointed of his prey yet. Go on and defend me 
to the best of your ability.’—“ You are mistaken. I cannot 
go beyond the truth to defend you. I can see that no 
improper or unlawful evidence is admitted, and can use all 
fair, arguments arising from the evidence ; but I cannot go 
one hair’s breadth beyond that. Truth is gud for an innocent 
man, and is still the best thing for you who are guilty. If 
the state is put to the trouble and expense of proving you 
guilty, and the court sees that you are a criminal at heart, 


CONFESSING 


as well as in the legal fact, the sentence will show it in its | 


added severity.” And so the criminal found out. He stood 
a trial, and the proofs brought out his guilt beyond a ques- | 
tion, besides showing what adroitness he had used to cover 
up his guilt, and also defeat the law after he was appre- 
hended. Neither God nor man can pity the sinner who 
adds hypocrisy and opposition to his sin: cannot 
shelter a destroyer. 


they 
One must confess and trust. 
Some years ago, in one of our excellent colleges, a sopho- 
more went to the fourth-story window above the door through 
which the freshmen were to pass out at the.close of their 
recitation. 
an unlawful, but sportive, bath. 
the freshmen came out, and as soon as the first head appeared, 
down went the water. But a second hasty look showed him 
that it had been too soon. The freshmen had not reached 
the door, but the person deluged was the president of the col- 
lege! Badly frightened, the sophomore went down stairs ‘to 
the room of one of the tutors, and there told what he had 
done, and begged to know what he should do. “Go right 
straight to the president, and tell him what you have told 
me, and beg his pardon,” said the tutor. He went, without 
letting the thought have time to cool, told the president the 
whole story without extenuation, and begged his pardon. 
The president may have been very angry; but he was dis- 
armed. He could only forgive; and the student, instead of 
suspension or expulsion, remained to better his conduct. 
never attempted to duck the freshmen again. 
SELF-RIGHTEOUs Boastinc.—We do not always have to 
wait till the next world or to hear the authentic words of 
God’s judgment, to know the result of self-righteousness. 
A thrifty lawyer, high in the estimation of the community, 
teacher of a large Bible-class, liberal giver to benevolent 
objects, and otherwise high in the praise of men, suddenly 
disappears. On examining his accounts and the securities 
entrusted to him, it is found that for years he has kept up a 
systematic plundering of his clients, till the matter has gone 
too far to be longer concealed. The poor mortgagors who 
have been in his power have long known the oppression of 
his hand, but have feared to open their mouths. Now the 
praise of men is turned to hatred and loathing. He was 
proud, and externally self-righteous; 


He heard a tramping, as | 


He | 


but whether in all | 


al aad * 19 ° ° | 
these years he was deceiving himself, or a self-conscious hypo- 


crite, it is hard to say. 
In one of the New England towns was a man prominent in 
the Sunday-school and prayer-meeting. 
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he should not, for him, take charge of the monthly concert, Ti and heart, in his self-righteous soliloquy? Should gretinaile 
the evening meeting, the young people's meeting, or even | for spiritual attainments be expressed or restrained? Was 


read a good old standard sermon on Sunday. To be just to 


| the man, he knew no better; he thought that the people | that made it offensive to God? (Matt. 15: 


would be as much edified as he himself would be pleased. 


| The height of his ambition was to be elected and ordained as | Jonah 3: 
| was signified by a fast? (Luke 5: 33-35; Neh. 1: 4.) 


one of the deacons ; but the congregation could not be made 
to see the fitness of such a consummation, and he finally died 
without the sight. yet his 
fellow-tradesmen accused him of many an indirection, 
could hardly tell whether he was ignorant or had intended to 
cheat. 
but it was hard to reconcile with a proper degree of common 
‘sense. His son grew up to believe that religion was only 
form and pretense, cheated his father on every occasion, and 
finally turned out a curse to the community. So the man 
lived ; but a long last illness greatly opened his eyes, and he 
| died in deep humility, confessing his many mistakes, and 
| declaring that Christ was his only hope. 
| HumBie Conrrition.—About a year since, when a man 
who had, to all outward appearance, lived a reputable and 
even exemplary life, had turned aside from the straight path, 
| and committed sin upon sin, till it had found him out and 
overtaken him, and sent him to the state prison, he removed 
| all obstacles from the course of the law, and his humble let- 
ter of contrition was published in all the papers. Perfect 


In business, the man grew rich ; 
and 


His self-righteousness may have been unconscious ; 


the penalty was in great measure taken away, and the 
hearts of all good men were lifted up in prayer for his tem- 
poral and spiritual salvation. A few days are not enough to 
show how he that humbleth himself shall be exalted ; but 
the exaltation, as far as it is regarded by the minds and 
hearts of good men, is far greater by such contrite turning 
from sin than it could be by high worldly position, with a 
concealed sin. 

When David publicly confessed his sin in the Fifty-first 
Psalm, he was exalted over the people not only by the 
strength vouchsafed by a forgiving God; but by a confidence 
which the people must have felt in the future honesty and 
mercy of their king. 

CHILD-LIKE FarrH.—Were a child to doubt and question 
at each step of its parent, as many professed believers are 
apt to do at each step by which they are led through the 
world, there would be an end of all movement in the world. 
It could not get on. “Come, my child, put on your hat and 
overcoat, and we will take the train for New York.”— 
“ What is a train? How can we take it? Can we take it?” 
and so on, through a set of interrogatories that might be sen- 
sible enough if a train had never been known in the world, 
| and one adult were inquiring of another about it. So with 
| God’s leading. He knows all about it, and has known about 
| it for uncounted ages. Creatures of a day and limited under- 
| standing may stop to doubt and question, but the kingdom 
of God is not dependent upon them, nor will it accommodate 
itself to their whims or speculations. It is a reality, about 
which God only knows. Silly in the extreme, worse than 
childish, is the refusal to follow God’s leading, with as sim- 
| ple spirit as a child; and manifold are the reasons why one 
| who does not so receive the kingdom should be shut out. 





He had a pail of water, intending to give them | 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Introductory.—What error prevailed among the Jews, 
relative to the nature of Christ’s kingdom ? (Luke 17 : 20, 21.) 
What disclosure did Jesus make of the fate of the wicked, 


as typified in the coming destruction of Jerusalem, and of 
With what | 


his future reign of glory? (Luke 17: 24-37.) 
parable did he encourage his disciples to continue in prayer 
for the final triumph of the righteous? (Luke 18: 1-8.) 

| When “the Son of man shall come in the glory of his Father,” 
shall he find his disciples exercising an expectant faith? 
(1 Thess. 5: 2; Matt. 25:5.) What other interpretation may 
be given to the eighth verse? (1 Tim. 4: 1; 2 Tim. 8: 1-6; 

| Matt. 24: 11-14.) 

Verse 9.—By what method did Jesus teach the self-right- 

/eous the proper spirit of prayer? What is a parable? 
How had this method of instruction, special advantage ? 

Verse 10.—Who wes selected to represent, in the parable, 


worldly restoration was then not possible; but the sting of 


|; 





it the subject or the spirit of the Pharisee’s thank-offering 
7-9.) Were fasts 
| voluntary or prescribed by the Mosaic law? (Lev. 23: 27 ; 
5; 2 Chron, 20: 2, 3.) What condition of heart 
How 
does the Lord regard the fast where contrition is wanting ? 
(Matt. 6:16; Isa. 58: 3-6.) Was the design of the fast 
merely to express sorrow and humility, or also to conduce 
thereto? Is fasting a Christian duty? (Acts 13: 2, 3; 
Matt. 6: 17,18.) Was tithe-giving voluntary or obligatory ? 
(Lev. 27: 30-32.) How scrupulously did the Pharisees 
observe the custom ? (Matt. 23: 23.) How should the Chris- 
tian’s offering compare, in measure, with the Jews’? What 
spirit is essential to an acceptable offering? (2 Cor. 9: 7.) 

Verse 13.—In what respects did the publican’s attitude 
differ from that of the Pharisee? What attitude of body in 
prayer is most reverential? What confession and what 
petition are essential to salvation ? 

Verse 14.—Which of the two conditions of heart obtained 
justification? What is the difference between a righteous 
and a justified state? Was ‘Adam’s original state righteous 
or innocent? Can virtue exist without temptation? Is the 
word “ righteous ” generally used in the Bible, in an absolute 
or restricted sense? (Rom. 3: 10.) Name the only exam- 
ple of an absolutely righteous man (John 14: 30; Heb. 
4: 15.) 

Verses 15, 16.—With what object-lesson did Jesus enforce 
the truth of the parable, and reveal more fully the nature of 
his kingdom? Were the infants present, by divine arrange- 
ment, at this time, or does Luke group, according to subject 
events occurring at different times? (See Luke 17: 9, 10, 
16, 18. Subject: Obligation to thanksgiving.) How early 
in life can the heart be regenerated? (Acts 13: 39; 
16: 30-32.) On what ground are children, incapable of 
exercising faith, saved ? (John 1: 4, 9, 29.) When does the 
child pass into a state of condemnation? (John 3: 19, 20.) 

Verse 17.—Is Jesus speaking, on this occasion, of child- 
discipleship, or illustrating the spirit of the kingdom? What 
characteristics of childhood are essential to discipleship? 
At what period of life is the heart in the most hopeful con- 
dition for conversion? Between what ages do statistics 
show most conversions? Which beatitude teaches the 
spirit of Christ’s Mangan ? (amt, 5: 3. *) 


ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


BY WILLARD M. RICE, D.D. 

Luke 18:9. Which trusted in themselves, They believed 
that they had the righteousness required by the law. Comp. 
Phil. 3: 4; 2 Cor. 1: 9.—Lange. 

V.10. Went up. Just as the publican wen? down to his 
own house; because the temple was on high ground.— 
Whedon. 


A Pharisee. The Pharisees were a_politico-religious 
party among the Jews. Their origin is involved in obscurity, 
but it is commonly supposed that the beginning of the party 
dates from a time shortly after the Babylonish Captivity. 
They were especially distinguished for belief in an oral 
law of Moses, as well as a written law. The great error of 
most of them consisted in substituting human tradition for 
divine law, and in observing mere eternal forms, many of 
them of a most wearisome as well as puerile character, 
instead of seeking for inward purity of heart.—I’reeman. 


Publican. The publicans were the Roman tax-gatherers, of 
whom there were several classes. They were the actual 
custom-house officers, and were commonly natives of the 


| provinces where they were stationed.— Freeman. 


| 





V.13. Standing afar off. In reverent awe, not presum- 
ing to press nearer to the holy place.— Trench. 

Would not lift up so much as his eyes. Because he was ashamed, 
a manifestation of deep humility. Smote upon his breast. As 
an indication of his keen remorse and melting of heart on 
account of sin. God be merciful, etc. In this prayer there 
are three things: (1.) Iam a sinnner. (2.) Iam liable to 
punishment. (3.) L beg for grace, for pardon of sin, for 
remission of deserved punishment, that thou mayest again 
visit me with thy favor.—Lisco. 


V. 14. Justified. 
God. Rom. 3 
For 


Accepted and approved in the sight of 
: 26.— Owen. 


every one that exalteth, This is a_ proverbial 


| saying, such as was common among the Jewish doctors. 


“is : | Men who evidently seek to advance themselves at the 
the self-righteous, and who to represent the despised? How | expense of others, and are always forwarding self, are 
was wisdom shown in the selection? (Matt. 9: 11-13.) | generally understood and opposed, and rarely succeed ; 


When and by whom 
Hag. 1: 14-15.) What courts surrounded the temple? How 
far were Gentiles permitted to enter? 


was the temple built? (1 Kings 6: 1; 


? 


see and publican stand while praying? 
always faced during prayer? 


What object was 
To what does the expression 
“afar of” (verse 13) refer? 
able prayer be offered? (1 Cor. 3: 16; John 4: 21-24; 
Phil. 3: 3.) Is prayer in the house of God optional or a 
duty? (Heb. 10: What hours of prayer were observed 
by the Jews? (Acts 2: 1-15; 10: 9; 3: 1. Psa. 55: 17; 
Dan. 6: 10.) To what hours of our reckoning would the 
third, sixth, and ninth correspond? What 


25.) 


is Christian 


| duty relative to the frequency of appointed hours for prayer, 


If the minister was | 
ever a little ill, he would surely go to his house to know if | 


both social and private? 
Verses 11, 12.—What was the Pharisee’s attitude of body | 


Where now must all accept- | 


Where did the Phari- | 


while it is God’s plan of grace to abase the proud and raise 
the lowly.— Martyn. 

Rather than the other. As the full and rich Pharisee asked 
nothing, so he received nothing. God gives his grace only 
to those who, while they wholly and entirly renounce 
themselves, trust in him with undivided hearts. Rom. 3 : 24; 
Eph. 2: 8, 9.—Liseo. 


V. 15. Infants. Babes, little children. In their zeal to 
secure his blessing upon their whole household, they even 
bring their infant children for him to touch.— Owen. 


V.16. Of such is the kingdom. The church of God on earth 
is largely composed of children. The kingdom of God in 


| glory will be largely composed of little children.— Nevin. 


V.17. 


The kingdom of God. The requisitions of the 
gospel, 


which must be received with chilc-!ike hnmility, 


sincerity, and love, or else they will be ineflectual to the val- 


vation of the soul.— Owen. 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


——< 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1878. 


New Hampshire, state, at Keene 


Nov. 5-7 
New Jersey, state, at Trenton 


Noy. 12-14 


NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


of the school; and it is believed that if this plan were 


thoroughly carried out, it would enable the Association 


soon to plant Sunday-schools all over the world. 


} 


Of the money donated during the year, Japan received 


| $452.29; Germany, $573.76; Spain, $676.28; Portugal, 


$104.08; Italy, $166.78; China, $99.13; France, $98.00; 
Denmark, $10.00; and Belgium, $25.00. Everywhere 
fresh fields are opening; and communities where the 
Sunday-school might be advantageously introduced are 


Augusta, Ga., Union Meeting for Prayer and Lesson Study every Satur- crying out, “Come over and help us.” 


day, at 8.45 A. M., in Y. M. C. A. Rooms 


Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 P. M., in the 
Y. M.C. A. Rooms. Infant Class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday, 
at4P. M., in the Room of the Maryland Sunday School Union, 53 Lex- 
ington Street. 


Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 3% Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday, at3P. M. Led by the Rev. R. R. Mere 
dith, 


Bristol, Conn., Sunday-school Union Normal Claas, 
of each month, at 7.30 P. M., in Printers’ Hall. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Monthly Meeting of the Brooklyn Sunday School 


Union, second Monday evening of each month, at 7.30 P. M., in the | 


Hanson Place M. KE. Church. Primary Normal Class every Saturday, 
at4P. M.,in the Y. M. C, A. Rooms. 

Chicago: Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, in 
Farwell Hall. Also, Normal Class every Saturday, at 11 A. M., in Far- 
well Hall, conducted by B. F. Jacobs. Primary Class Teachers’ Meet- 
ing every Saturday at 2 P. M., in Bible Work Room, Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing. Superintendents’ Meeting and Sociable, second Tuesday of every 
month, at Mr. Moody’s Church. South Side Teachers’ Meeting, fourth 
Tuesday evening of the month, at Trinity M. E. Church. West Side 
Teachers’ Meeting, third Tuesday evening of the month, at Union Park 
Congregational Church. Teachers’ Library and Reading Room, at 150 
Madison Street. 

Cincinnati, O., Primary Class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 
3P.M., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Union Meeting for Lesson Study 
every Saturday, at 3.45 P. M.,in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Cleveland, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, from 12 
to 12.45 P. M. in the Chapel of the Young Men's Christian Association. 
Conducted by the Rev. Francis A. Horton. 

Columbus, O., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets in the Y. M. C. A. 
Parlor every Tuesday at 7.30 P. M. 


Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday even- 
ing, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

Halifax, N.S., Union Meeting for International Lesson Study every Sat- 
urday, at 8 P. M., in the Class-room Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday even- 
ing in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon. Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday evening. 
Both inthe Y. M, C, A. Chapel, and both conducted by Mr. C. P. Jacobs. 

Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
5 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 

Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4 P. M., in the Clinton Street Congregational Church. 


New York, N. Y., Primary Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 3 P. M., 
in the Y. M.C. A. lecture-room. Union Meeting for Lesson Study, 
every Thursday, at 4.30 P. M.,in the chapel of the Rev. Dr. Howard 
Crosby's church; conducted by Mr. Ralph Wells. Superintendents’ 
Class every Tuesday, at 4 P. M., in the Fulton Street Chapel, conducted 
by the Rev. A. F. Schauffler, 

Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday evening 
and at noon every Saturday, in the Y. M.C. A. Hall, corner of Fifteenth 
and Chestnut Streets. 


Pittsburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, 
in the Y. M, C. A. Rooms, No, 33 Fifth Avenue. 


St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, in the 
Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 704 Olive Street, conducted by various ministers. 

St. Paul, Minn,, Union Bible Students’ Class for the study of the Interna- 
tional Lessons, every Tuesday evening, at 7.30 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. 
Rooms. Conducted by the Rev. E. 8, Thomas. 

Byracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4P.M., in the Y. M. C, A. Hall. 


Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, in the Y, M.C, A. Parlor, from 4 to 5 o'clock P. M. 
Led by the Hon. Vice-Chancellor Blake. Normal Class every Friday 
evening, in the Y. M.C, A. Parlor. Conducted by Mr. James Hughes. 


Ingersoll, Ontario: Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday 
evening, at 8o’clock, at W. H, Howells’s Gallery. Conducted by the 
Rev. John McEwen. 

Troy, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Tuesday evening in 
the Stute Street Methodist Episcopal Church. Conducted by the Rev. 
George J. Brown. 


Washington, D. C., Sunday-school Teachers’ Normal class every Mon- 
day, at 6 P. M., in the Y. M. C, A. Hall. 


FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


The meeting of this society held on Thursday, October 8, 
at No. 130 State Street, Brooklyn, New York, was the 
annual meeting usually devoted to the election of officers ; 
but as at the time of incorporation last spring a complete 
organization was effected, no changes were made on the 
present occasion, and the list remains the same as 


during the past year. The act of incorporation, constitu- 
tion, and by-laws were read, and the annual report of the 
secretary and treasurer presented. From the latter it 
appears that $2,941.35 was donated to the society dur- 


ing the past year, while $3,316.29 was expended; the | 


overplus having been drawn from a balance of $897.39 
remaining in the treasury in October, 1877. There is no 
such balance now, there being barely enough to meet 
payments already due on the Portuguese paper, etc. ; and 
the general feeling of the society on this occasion was 
that, if its beneficent work is to be continued, the Chris- 
tian public must come to its aid more generally than it 
has yet done. A great deal is expected from the plan 
recently adopted at the suggestion of the Rev. Dr. 
Rufus W. Clark, of Albany, of placing in all the Sunday- 
schools, throughout our country, boxes to gather con- 
tributions of at least one eent a year, from every member 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The report of the secretary which, as it will soon be 
published in full, is only alluded to here, is a condensa- 
tion of the minutes of the monthly meetings throughout 
the year, and presents not only a full sketch of the year’s 
work among Sunday-schools, but also a vivid picture of 


the general state of evangelization abroad. Its general 


on the first Monday | points of interest are the success and increased circulation 


of the Japanese Sunday-school paper, “Glad Tidings,” 
established by the Association in January, 1867; with 
testimonies from missionaries and native workers as to its 
use and efficiency in Christian work, and thrilling accounts 
of the rapid growth of Christianity in the Japanese 
provinces, especially Nyeda, where the native church has 
refunded the money advanced by missionaries for its 
establishment. The use made by Chinese missionaries 
of The Child’s Paper, published by Mr. Farnham, at 
Shanghai, to which the society has largely contributed, is 
also spoken of, as well as the successful launching of the 
Portuguese paper, and the preparation of a Spanish hymn- 
book, eontaining many of Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s 
most popular hymns. During the year also, “Christie’s 
Old Organ ”—a Sunday-school book of value for its simple 
presentation of the way of salvation through faith in 
Christ—has, in its German translation, been widely cir- 
culated, and has been translated into both Spanish and 
Italian, by the aid of this society. 

Recent letters presented by the various committees on 
this occasion, having accumulated during the summer 
vacation, were so numerous that only extracts could be 
read. A letter from Spain, by Signor Angel Blanco, 
stationed at San Fernando, near Cadiz, told of a child, in 
his Sunday-school of seventy scholars,—divided according 
to our class system,—who refused a Roman Catholic 
prayer-book, presented by a friend, whom he induced 
to come to the chapel, where he eventually found Christ. 
This school, from its deep poverty, contributes to the 
support of a mission among the poor fishermen of the 
vicinity. A church at Bilboa was reported by Signor 
Marquez, with a congregation of four hundred, but no 
Sunday-school. Three flourishing schools are in charge 
of Mr. Carlyle, and Mr. Gulick makes the Sunday-school 
at Santander a prominent feature in his work. it con- 
tains forty children, and some of the larger ones endure 
great persecution. The people all bring Bibles to church, 
often large, heavy folios. 

Mrs. Constantine, of Athens, writes thanks for money 
received ; reports a Sunday-school of thirty scholars, and 
speaks of the legal difficulties in the way of the work. 
Mrs. Constantine, assisted by Mrs. Dewar, is earnestly 
engaged in the Sunday-school cause. The latter visits 
families with her Bible in her pocket, looks after the 
poor and sick, and distributes tracts, of which there is 
great need. Sunday-school books are lent to the families, 
and the children of the school contribute of their means 
for missionary objects. An extract from a letter written 
by Mr. Takellarios was also read. 


Italy sent appeals for aid from Mr. Musineci, with his | 


Sunday-school of seventy-four pupils at Catania, Sicily ; 


and told of a new work just commenced at Marola, a | 


small town near Spezia, by Mr. Luguet, formerly at 
Carrara. It is now under the care of Mr. Edward Clarke, 


an English Baptist minister, who has sold all his posses- | 


sions and devoted them and himself to the work in Italy. 
Letters were read by the German Committee from 


Miss Schmidt, of Héfen; Mrs. Goetz, of Langenhain; | 


Miss Rosenthal, of Elberfeld ; Miss Pick, of Lemberg, in 


Austria; Miss Behrens, of Arnstadt, in Thuringia; Miss | 


Liebendefer, of Wurtemburg; and military chaplain 


Broelser, of Schleswig. These all report schools more or | 


less flourishing, speak of some opposition on the part 
of rationalistic pastors, tell of summer festivals, and 
urgently appeal for library books, while testifying to the 
general popularity of “ Christie’s Old Organ.” 

France sent an appeal for help, written by a poor 
pastor, M. Philit, at Mars, who “needs everything.” 
The French Committee, which embodies the “odds and 
ends,” also presented letters from South Africa and Japan. 
Mr. M. W. Pinkerton, missionary at Natal, wrote a 


most interesting description of his African work, and | 
the general, social, and ‘political status of the country. 


He described his recent journey of fourteen hundred 
miles, drawn by oxen, over roadless hills, to attend the 


annual meeting of his mission. He says: “ We have 
Sunday-schools at all our mission stations, after the 
American plan, so far as the condition of the people will 
admit. There are also Sunday-schools connected with 
the English churches of various denominations. The 
little leaflets you send me, help them.” Mr. Pinkerton 
has just commenced a new station on the Palela River, 
and finds it hard and discouraging work. Miss McNeal 
writes from Yokohama, of her editorial work and the 
success Of the paper, Glad Tidings ; and encloses interest- 
ing printed sketches of her travels through Japan and 
China. From the latter country, Mr. Farnham describes 
the formation of a Tract Society, and the supineness of 
native Christians. He reports concerning his Child’s 
Paper, and desires aid in establishing a paper for the use 
of teachers. 


PROGRAMME OF THE BERLIN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL CONVENTION. 


The Sunday-school convention at Berlin, Prussia, 
already noticed in this column, was to have been held 
from the 12th to the 15th of October; but nothing has 
reached this office later than the detailed programme, 
which is here presented, as follows : 

First day : Saturday, October 12, at 7 o’clock, P. M., 
in the Royal Dom-Candidatenstifte, Oranienburger 
Street. Opening of the Convention and welcoming of the 
members. 

Second day: Sunday, October 13. I. Afternoon, at 
2 P. M., in the Garnisonkirche: Yearly festival of all 
the Berlin Sunday-schools, and children’s services (Kin- 
dergottesdienste, a German substitute for the benefit of 
those who think the Sunday-school too great an innova- 
tion). Addresses by the Herren Consistorialrath and 
Superintendent Berner, Hofprediger Frommel, Pastor 
Kraft, Consistorialrath Dr. Dibelius, Ober-Consistorial- 
rath Propst, Baron of Goltz. II. Afternoon, 5 P. M., in 
the St. Petri Kirche: Festal divine service for male and 
female helpers, as well as for all friends of the Sunday- 
school. The anniversary or festal sermon will be 
preached by the Herr Ober-Consistorialrath Propst, 
Baron of Goltz. 

Third day: Monday, October 14. I. 10 A. M., in 
the Royal Dom-Candidatenstifte in Oranienburger 
Street: Principal session of the convention. Reports: 
1. The Sunday-school in its influence upon common life. 
Reporter: Pastor Basche, of Kéltschen. 2. What are the 
means adapted to extend and perpetuate the Sunday- 
school? Discussions, contributions of information, ete. 
II. 5 P. M., in the Royal Dom-Candidatenstifte: Pri- 
vate session of the female helpers. III. 5:30 P. M., at 
the house of Herr Lésche, 20 Oranienburger Street ; 
Superintendents’ conference. Addresses on Preparation 
and Instruction ; on the Liturgy; and on the improve- 
ment of the “Children’s Harp” (singing-book). IV. 
7:30 P. M., in the hall of the Briidergemeinde, 126 
Wilhelm Street: Social meeting of the members of the 
Convention. 

Some few alterations or additions may yet be made to 
this programme, which will be published in the Sonntags- 
schulfreund, before the meeting of the Convention. With 
those possible exceptions, the foregoing programme is to 
be distributed atthe Convention on the opening day. Mem- 
bers from out of town will be entertained by the friends 
of the Sunday-school in Berlin. 





A GERMAN SUNDAY SCHOOL IN ST. 
PETERSBURG, 


| The following is translated for The Sunday School 
| Times from a letter in Der Sonntagsschulfreund : 
| “ Have you never looked with wonder at the tall, slen- 
'der birches, as they lift themselves on the bare rocky 
heights, where nothing else but scanty moss met the eye? 
How came they there? Who planted them so skillfully 
| that only a bit of earth in the rocky cleft suffices them? 
Now then, think of the little winged birch-seeds, which 
the wind or the flying bird carried with it so high, and 
which rooted itself in the scanty, but yet sufficient mother 
earth. The fact is there: the birch is green, and strives 
ever—heavenwards. 
“Of such a happy, striving immigrant I wish to tell 
you, who sends you kind greetings from afar, among 
strangers; from our beloved Sunday-school in St. Peters- 
_ burg, which has just left its first half-year behind it. In 
the great city of the Czar, but little has been known of the 
blessed, newest work within the province of the domestic 
mission. 
“ Sinee the 16th of January, 1878, we have here also a 
Sunday home for the children’s hearts ; and there are 
| things of wonderful beauty to relate of the blossoming of 
| this flower of God. The word of God has bere also pre- 
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served its mustard-seed nature ; and from the kernel sown | 
in weakness an altogether lovely grain-field has sprung 
up in this short time. 

“The need of reaching out to the children the food for 
their souls, as soon as the young hearts can rightly 
receive and appreciate it, had already been long apparent | 
tous. The religious instruction in the classes, especially 
the lower and overfilled ones, of the great schools, could 
not have an edifying character. The children learned | 
their tasks by heart, which only seldom were recited by 
more than one child: the fleeting hour, the great number 
of scholars, remained as a great difficulty. We have 
special services for children, which indeed appear to work | 
much real good ; but still they do not take so deep hold | 
upon the whole life of the child, at, home, and in its heart. | 
The children suffer want without knowing it. I am a 
religious instructress in a private girls’ school, and there | 
it was more and more clear that the school needed a 
strong support which the family life so often does not | 
bring to the home of the pupils. Now the ways of some 
people who do not usually come together, happened to 
cross ; but at once they were together in the wish to ful- 
fill the command of Jesus, to suffer little children to | 
come unto him. One of the leaflets of this four-leaved 
clover was our dear pastor, who, notwithstanding his 
press of work, expressed the greatest desire to open a 
Sunday-school in connection with his church, as soon as 
the teachers could be found. He had nearly every 
Sunday two services to hold, and was therefore occu- 
pied from half-past ten till three; but he would con- 
duct the children’s service from half-past four to half- 
past five. Now then, the second leaf was a young lady 
who had been for several years active as a Sunday-school 
teacher in Stuttgart: she could take hold of the thing 
practically, with experience, and no end of courage. 


“Hardly had we embraced the fixed purpose of going on 


assured me that the results of the Sunday-school are to | free of charge. Reduced rates on the different railroads 
be traced in the behavior of the children in their school; | of the state will be obtained if possible. The object of 


| 80 that no threat is so severe to them as to keep them from | the convention will be to organize the Sunday-school 





desire one book, which they almost without exception 


| held a general union meeting on the evening of Sunday, 


coming to the Sunday-school. The children always | 


| 


regularly pay for afterwards. The parents of one family 


acknowledgment to the excellent lady teacher. It is as 


levity in our street on Sunday. We have, too, the happy 
certainty that in autumn Sunday-schools will be opened 
in connection with two other churches in our city-; which, 


considering the distances in our widely spreading city, is | 


very important. 


“If we consider what peculiar difficulties oppose the | 


introduction of Sunday-schools in St. Petersburg, in the 


|shape of climate, cold, great distances, and the like, we 


must recognize, with redoubled joy, the progress of this 
first attempt. Our pastor is the preacher of the Esthai 
St. John’s Church, Pastor Is. Freifeldt: at his house 
we meet every Thursday from eleven to twelve. 


pond with the church year and the Sundays of the cal- 
endar. 
“Tn God’s hand, it is a small thing to make the great 
small, the small great.” 
WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 
—The Hartford, Connecticut, Sunday-school Union 


October 20, to set its work and plans before the public of 
that city. 
—The second annual convention of the second Sunday- 





in an organized way, naturally small and private, when 
a second experienced teacher was found in a young lady 
who had labored in Heidelberg, under Herr B——’s direc- 
tion. We met on the 12th of January, for the first time, 
at the house of the pastor—five ladies; the pastor’s wife 
one of them, who went into the business with her whole 
soul, It was resolved to meet every Thursday for prep- 
aration; to adopt (naturally) the system of instruction 
in classes; and to begin with the gospel about the 
annunciation to the shepherds, as we had had no Christ- 
mas with a Sunday-school. The pastor had announced 
from the chancel, the Sunday previous, that two ladies in 
the church would speak and explain the word of God to 
the children, and asked the parents to send the children. 

“T had invited with me twenty of our school-children, 
for the Sunday; and now I went with this little throng— 
with joyful, beating hearts—over to the church. With 
mine, there were fifty children there: of these quite a 
number have not come again, as they were only guests 
from distant places; but we have no lack of children 
on that account. We had, on the 18th of May, one hun- 
dred children. 

“The children have no singing-books, but they learn 
by heart the song, that is always given out beforehand ; 


but every one has received a New Testament from us; for | 
: : . ~ j 
we have been richly supplied ever since we took our first | 


courageous step. Then we had to give thanks for a collec- 
tion of little sentences as readings for the children—the 


beginning of a fine library; then came with best wishes, | 
from two different lady givers, fifty Testaments from each; | 


then the plate-collection at the church door, which was 
never specially requested, soon amounted to so much that 
we could hire a harmonium; at Easter every child 
obtained an egg and a pretty bookmark, and a great 


Easter-egg with a hundred marks lay there for us for | 
At the close our treasury | 


the purchase of a harmonium. 


contained more than thirty marks, as capital for Christ- | 


mas presents, which it was not at all necessary for us to 


touch in order to give the happy children a spring and | 


good-bye festival. It was something quite new for our 
northern residence, especially for our children, who nearly 
all belonged to tradesmen’s families, to join in play, sing- 
ing, and taking sweet chocolate, with various additional 
goodies, in the open air, inthe garden that belongs to our 
pastorate. The pastor made a short address, then one 
song followed another, and the frolicsome play of all, 
under the lead of the lady teachers, whose number had 
grown to twelye—and we have one male teacher also—all 
made the separation right hard. “ Auf wiedersehen!” 
(May we meet again!) “Many thousand thanks!” 


together at the happy end of autumn. 


“Yes, we look back with joy and thankfulness. The | appointed by their respective Sunday-schools—each | 


So } 
parted old and young, in the hope of a fresh beginning | 


school district of New York, was held on Tuesday, Octo- 

ber 22; in the Bedford Avenue Reformed Church, Brook- 
| lyn (the Rev. Dr. E. 8. Porter’s). Mr. John R. Morris 
wrote, prior to the meeting of the convention, that it was 
expected to be one of the best ever held, including about 
seven hundred and fifty delegates. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—The fifth annual Sunday-school convention of the 
first district of Il!inois, will be held in the First Baptist 
Church, Elgin, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
November 5-7. Messrs. M. C. Hazard and B. F. Jacobs 
will deliver addresses. The Rev. John O. Foster is presi- 
dent of the district convention. 

—North Carolina has never had a state Sunday-school 
convention, but the Eastern North Carolina Sunday- 
school Union has already held seven annual sessions. Its 
next meeting will be held in the Baptist Church at Mur- 
freesboro’", on Thursday, August 14, 1879. Mr. J. P. 
Weaver, of Murfreesboro’, is secretary of the Union. 





—There will be a meeting of the superintendents and 


| vicinity at the Broadway Tabernacle, Thirty-fourth Street 
| and Sixth Avenue, on Monday evening, October 28, at 
a quarter before eight o’clock. The subject for discussion 


Superintendents and officers of all Sunday-schools are 
| invited to be present. 


—tThe fifth New Hampshire Sunday-school convention 
will be held in the First Congregational Church, Keene, 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, November 5, 6, 
| and 7: 


| seats in the convention. 
November 2, to Mr. Jotham A. French, of Keene. 
| fessor W. F. Sherwin will conduct the music. 


Pro- 


Portland, Michigan, from Sunday, October 27, to Friday, 
November 1. 
| tist churches. 


| fessor Edward Olney of Michigan University, and the 
Rev. J. S. Ostrander. 


Professor D. H. Warren, of Detroit, musical director. 


—The first North Carolina state Sunday-school con- 
vention will be held in Raleigh on Friday, Saturday, and 


Sunday, November 1, 2, and 3. Mr. John E. Ray says 


| International Sunday-school Convention. 
sent the little savings of the children with letters of | 


We | 
have not yet established a course of continuous instruc- | 
tion in the Gospels, but have selected texts which corres- | 


officers of the Sunday-schools of New York City and | 


will be “How do you open and close your school?” | 


The pastor, superintendent, and two delegates | 
| from each evangelical church in the state, are entitled to 
Delegates should report, before 


—A Sunday-school normal institute will be held at 


It will meet in the Methodist and Bap- | 
Addresses will be delivered by Dr. Vin- | 
| cent, President H. Q. Butterfield of Olivet College, Pro- | 


The Rev. A. H. Gillett, of Stur- | 
gis, Michigan, will be the conductor of the institute ; and | 


in the Biblical Recorder, of Raleigh: “It will be com- | 
posed of representatives from all the evangelical denomi- 


work in the state, and devise means for the advancement 


and prosperity of the cause, and to co-operate with the 


Schools are 
requested to appoint their representatives at once, and 


| forward their names, so that there may be no delay in 
if an invisible band of propriety and reverence surrounded | 
| the children of our quarter of the city ; there is so much 


assigning homes. Persons wishing to attend the Baptist 
| State Convention, which convenes in Charlotte on the 
6th of November, can go directly on without any delay.” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—Missionary Stiles, of the American Sunday School 
| Union, is still working among “The Pines” in New 
Jersey; and notwithstanding the “hard times” has 
organized many new schools during the past season. 
These schools are exerting a strong influence for good. 
Mr. Stiles has been visiting and praying in prayerless 
| homes, and distributing Bibles and other religious publi- 
cations. Many schools established by him have grown 
into churches, 


—The Presbyterian Sunday-school of Ripley, Ohio, of 
which Mr. W. B. Campbell is superintendent, issues a 
certificate of dismission to such of its members as are 
compelled to leave the school. This certificate states the 
number of years with which the member has been con- 
nected with the school, and recommends him “to the 
Presbyterian Sunday-school of: , or any other Sun- 
day-school of the Lord Jesus Christ, with whom God in 
his providence may order his lot.” The certificate is 
signed by the superintendent and secretary of the school. 
Mr. W. B. Campbell, superintendent of this school, is in 
the habit of presenting to such scholars as become enti- 
tled to it, a copy of the New Testament containing the 
following pledge neatly pasted inside the cover: “I the 
| undersigned, by accepting this little Testament from the 
superintendent,” promise him, by God’s help, to abstain 
from the use of all intoxicating liquors as a beverage.” 





—Concerning a Welsh Sunday-school in Ohio, the Rev. 
|B. W. Chidlaw writes: “During a recent tour among 
| the Welsh settlements of Jackson County, Ohio, the 
writer had the pleasure of visiting a genuine Welsh Sun- 
| day-school. At Horeb Chapel, nestled among the hills, 
he preached to a large and interested congregation. 
After a short intermission the same congregation made 
up the Sunday-school, with this difference: the old peo- 
ple, the middle-aged, the young men and women, and 
the children, were grouped in separate classes. After 
prayer and singing, a class of youths repeated from 
memory a chapter from Jeremiah. Then a half-hour 
was spent in teaching, under the Socratic method of ask- 
ing and answering questions, with a spirit and interest 
I have seldom seen excelled. A class of young women 
then repeated the twentieth chapter of Exodus from 
memory. This they did in unison, and with distinct 
articulation, which rendered the recitation perfectly 
intelligible. Then, by request, the writer examined the 
school on the chapter recited. Old and young were 
prompt in answering, showing a knowledge of the law 
|of God which was very satisfactory. The pastor, as 








| the closing exercise, requested me to examine a large class 
| of children on the catechism. A long line of boys and 
| girls stood before me with sparkling eyes, and showed 
| how well they were taught, and how much they were 
| interested. These exercises were all in the Welsh lan- 
guage, and every scholar had in his hand a Welsh Bible. 
This is one of the eleven Sunday-schools in connection 
with the Calvinistic Methodist churches in these settle- 
ments. The six pastors, and the ruling elders, give the 
Sunday-school work their cordial and earnest support. 
The daily study of the Bible in the homes of the con- 
gregation is a great help to the Sunday-school, anda 
factor of great power in its support and success. In these 
Welsh settlements there are twenty-one schools conducted 
much in the same way, and in active work for the 
Master.” 


GENERAL. 


—A neat and well-edited periodical, entitled The Class 
Record, is issued by the Hoffman Bible Class of the Sec- 
ond Moravian Church, Philadelphia. It contains a large 
variety of special and general reading-matter, apparently 

, | prepared by a trained journalist. 
—The first state convention of the Young Men’s Chris- 
| tian Associations of Kentucky will be held at Owensboro, 
on Thursday, Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. Reduced 
rates have been secured on the railroads. Associations 


| nations in the state. These representatives are to be duly 


children were glad to come, and came regularly.. Now | school, of whatever denomination, being entitled to one | having twenty-five active members or less will be enti- 


and then the parents too were drawn along with them. 
The lady teachers of a great school for the poor have 


| 


entertained by the different Sunday-schools of the city 





| representative, and only one. These delegates are to be | tled to one delegate; thode having fifty active members, 


, two delegates, and am additional delegate for every 


lon 
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twenty-five active members in excess of this number. In 


cities and towns where there are no Associations, pastors 
of evangelical churches will be received as corresponding 
members ; 


members to attend as corresponding member, who will | 


be entitled to entertainment. 


received as corresponding members, and provided with 
entertainment. 
special reference to work in Kentucky. 

—The Rev. J. T. Wightman thus writes in The South- 
ern Christian Advocate, of Charleston, concerning the 
wide-spread sympathy for the yellow-fever sufferers of the 
South: “ Never before was seen such simultaneous sym- 


pathy gushing from every mountain and valley of the con- | 


tinent. Cities have become Good Samaritans, and have 


poured out the healing charity of millions of dollars into | 


the wounds of a dying neighbor. How much more like the 
love of the Master is this spirit, than that temper which takes 
delightin rubbing the biting salt of sarcasm into the gaping 
wounds of the prostrate South! The war opened a chasm 
between the two great sections of the country. But the 
men who once marched through that bloody chasm have 
turned their swords into reaping-hooks to harvest charity 
for their former foes. . . . Providence has mysteriously 
overruled the commercial disaster of the North and the 
pestilence in the South to produce coincident sufferings, 
from which has issued a truer spirit of brotherhood than 
was ever before evinced by these rival sections.” 


—After conferring with the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the officers of 
Hampton Institute, Virginia, have agreed, at a charge to 
the government of $167 apiece for one year, to educate 
fifty Indian youth from the plains, half boys and half 
girls, between the ages of fourteen and twenty years. It 
will give them, as fully as the time of their stay will 
allow, a knowledge of the English language, training in 
the decencies of life, and a manual-labor Urill that shall 
qualify them to earn their living and be an example to 
their people. This work will not interfere with the 
regular labors of Hampton Institute among the colored 
people, who are coming to it in full numbers this 
academic year. On September 12, ground was broken for 
a new building to be called the “ Indian Cottage,” thirty- 
five by ninety-five feet, three stories in height, to be built 
of home-made bricks, and to be divided by solid walls 
into three separate compartments with as many entrances. 
It will contain fifty students’ rooms, and will cost, when 
finished and furnished, $10,000. Ten new rooms in Vir- 
ginia Hall, for the Indian girls, are ready. It is expected 
that the government will continue to maintain the Indian 
students; but the Institute hopes to raise eighteen thou- 
sand dollars to pay for the erection and furnishing of 
their quarters. Captain R. H. Pratt, U.S. A., will col- 
lect the fifty Indian youth, and aid in their management. 
The Institute authorities say that in the past five months 
of experience with Indians at Hampton there has been 
no friction of race whatever, the red and the black men 
having taken kindly to each other. 


—A “Prophetic Conference” will be held in the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, New York, (the Rev. Dr. 
Stephen H. Tyng, Jr.’s,) on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, October 30 and 31, and November 1. The object 
of the Conference is stated in the opening sentence of the 
call: “ When, from any cause, some vital doctrine of God’s 
word has fallen into neglect or suffered contradiction and 
reproach, it becomes the serious duty of those who hold 
it, not only strongly and constantly to re-affirm it, but to 
seek by all means in their power to bring back the Lord’s 
people to its apprehension and acceptance. The precious 
doctrine of Christ’s second ‘personal appearing has, we are 


constrained to believe, long lain under such neglect and | 


misapprehension.” The call is signed by the Rev. Drs. 
J. H. Brookes, A. J. Gordon, and Rufus W. Clark; 
Bishop W. R. Nicholson ; the Rev. Henry M. Parsons, 
and others. Among those whose names are appended, in 


a long list, as endorsing the call of the Conference, are | 


Bishop Thomas H. Vail, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church ; Professors 8. H. Kellogg and J. 

Alleghany Seminary ; Professor J. T. Duffield, of Prince- 
ton College ; the Rev. Drs. George F. 
C. Lorimer, A. Seiss, L. W. Bancroft, E. R. 
Craven, E. P. Goodwin, and Richard Newton; the Rev. 
Julius E. Grammer; and Messrs. George C. Needham, 
D. W. Whittle, B. F. Jacobs, John Wanamaker, and 
Abner Kingman, The Rey. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Sr., 
will preside at the opening of the conference, and during 
succeeding sessions so far as his health will permit. The 
Rev. Dr. W. P. Mackay, of Hull, England, will address 
the Conference. The daily sessions will be held at 10 
A. M.,3 P. M., and7:30 P.M. Tickets of admission, 


Pentecost, George 
Joseph 


they may delegate one of their most active | 


Principals and teachers in | 
colleges and schools are invited to attend, and will be | 


The programme has been arranged with | 


T. Cooper, of 


securing reserved seats to the day 
obtained of Mr. Kenneth Mackenzie, Jr., 46 East Forty- 
third Street, New York City. 
| furnish a card giving the names of hotels near the church, 
| which are recommended by the local committee, and at 
which reduced rates have been secured. 


WORK OF THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON COMMITTEE. 

The secretary of the new International Lesson Com- 
| mittee, the Rev. Dr. Warren Randolph, sends to The 
Sunday School Times a detailed statement of the work 
| of the new International Lesson Committee, at its recent 
| meeting in Cincinnati. The Committee requests religious 
papers to copy the statement: 

| “The new International Lesson Committee met in 
Thursday, and Friday, 


| Cincinnati, Ohio, on Wednesday, 
September 25, 26, and 27, 1878. 


Vincent, chairman, called the Committee to order at 10 
| A. M., when it was found that Messrs. Vincent, Hall, 


| Newton, Jacobs, Gillett, Broadus, Cunnyngham, Banghat, 
| Worden, and Randolph were present. Dr. Palmer was 
prevented from attending by the prevalence of yellow 
fever in New Orleans, where he was detained 
for the sick and dying. 
were unavoidably absent, and Professor Phelps was 
unable to accept the appointment because of ill health. 
The Rey. Dr. Warren Randolph was chosen secretary. 
“Several memorials were presented in regard to the 


in caring 


the memorialists think should have attention. 
tions were also presented from the London Sunday-school 
Union in regard to the new course of lessons. A petition 
was presented, numerously signed in Chicago, in refer- 
ence to filling the vacancy caused by the declinature of 
Professor Phelps. All these documents were respectfully 
received, and considered as fully as the time of the Com- 
mittee would allow. The vacancy in the Committee was 
filled by the unanimous election of Mr. Franklin Fair- 
banks, of St. Johnsbury, Vermont, an efficient member of 
the first Lesson Committee. 

“Tt was deemed best to transpose the order in which 
the Old and New Testaments shall be studied in the new 
scheme of lessons. Selections were accordingly made 
from the Gospel according to Matthew for the first six 
months of 1880, and from the Book of Genesis for the 
last six months of the same year. The golden texts 
were selected from the lessons themselves, except in a 
very few instances, where the same idea is manifestly 
found in aaother part of Scripture. All these selections 
will be given to the public after the usual consultation 
with the London Sunday-school Union. 


Sunday of each quarter to a review of the lessons of that 


such special lessons as may be selected by the ouidiaens | 
of the several schools. 

“The meeting was one of great harmony, and the Com- 
mittee trust that as the schools enter upon the new term 
of study, it may be with God’s most manifest blessing. 

“J. H. Vincent, Chairman. 

“WARREN RANDOLPH, Secretary.” 





BOOKS AND WRITERS, 


The Political Adventures of Lord Beaconsfield. New York: 
| Charles Scribner’s Sons.—The chapters composing this sharp 


Fortnightly Review, of London. They have made a sensa- 
tion in England sufficiently strong to warrant their republi- 
cation in this country. After all, political partisanship is 
more bitter in England than in the United States. Disraeli 
| is the most popular and the most despised of British states- 
men, according as his critics are Conservatives or Liberals. 
(16mo, paper, pp. 192. Price, 40 cents.) 


Books for Mrs. M. E. Miller. New 
York : Tract Society —Four little stories for 
younger readers comprise the set of books with the above 
general title. Each is neatly printed and illustrated with 
nice little lithographs, the whole being put up in a trim box. 
The titles of the several books are More Happy Days; 
Mountain Tops ; One Day in our Long Vacation ; and On the 
Farm. (Each sq. 32mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 64. Price of 
the set, $1.00.) 


Rright Eyes. By 
American 


Christmas Jack. By the Rev. Edward A. Rand. New 
York: American Tract Society—Mr. Rand is one of the 
cheeriest and most helpful of writers of stories for the young. 


The Rev. Dr. J. H. | Of the latter, the portrait of Joseph Cook is very faithful. 


Mr. Mackenzie will also | 


fellow. 


| (16mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 231. 


meetings, may be | many readers, not only for its literary excellence, but its 


lessons of patience and duty. The accompanying illustra- 
tions, produced by some lithographic process, are very good. 


Price, $1.00.) 


Poems of Places: 


Africa. Edited by Henry W. Long- 
Boston : 


Houghton, Osgood, & Co.—This volume, 


the twenty-fourth in Mr. Longfellow’s interesting and valu- 
| able library of local poetry, is edited on the wise and generous 


plan of its predecessors. Carthage, Alexandria, the desert of 


| Sahara, and the river Nile, are the favorite African subjects 


| of the poets, 


as shown in the number of selections here 
made. (18mo, cloth, itt 253. Price, $1.00.) 


The Illustrated Family ( Christian Almanac for 1879. New 
York: American Tract Society.—The Tract Society promptly 
issues its excellent annual, with the usual goodly variety of 
well-chosen and well-printed reading-matter and pictures. 





The picture of Agassiz, however, makes him look like an 


| oily Jesuit. (Sm. 4to, paper, illustrated, pp. 48. Price, 10 
cents. ) 
Merry Times for Boys and Girls. Philadelphia: J. B. 


| 





“To meet the desire of those who wish lessons on | 
special subjects, it was decided to devote the twelfth | 


| 


| its second number. 


| lished in Wilmington, N. 
ber, the close of its first year of publication. 


: + y ‘ | colors for children’s eyes. 
Dr. MacVicar and Mr. Potts , miscellaneous reading matter, for instruction and amusement ; 


Se 
quarter, and the thirteenth Sunday, where one occurs, to | 


Lippincott & Co.—This volume is attractively bound in bright 
It contains four hundred pages of 


_ fully illustrated, the pictures being chiefly from English 
sources. (4to, boards, illustrated, pp. 400. Price, $1.25.) 
Harry the Prodigal. By 


Mrs. E. J. Richmond. New 


lessons to be selected, and on a variety of subjects which | York: National Temperance Society.—This story has little 
Sugges- | 


merit, aside from the moral lessons it teaches. It is written 


| in an artificial style which somewhat suggests the burlesque 


moral tales of Bret Harte and Mark Twain. 
pp. 306. Price, $1.25.) 


(16mo, cloth, 


Life and Adventure in Japan. By E. Warren Clark. 
New York: American Tract Society. — A very pleasant 
sketch of travel, residence, and life in Japan; illustrated 
with numerous woodcuts taken from photographs. (16mo, 

pp. 247. Cloth, ws 25. a 


The publication of Sir Gibbie, a new story by George 
Macdonald, has been commenced in Littell’s Living Age. 


The tenth issue in the Library of American Fiction of 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers is Cousin Polly’s Gold Mine, by 
Mrs. A. E. Porter. . 


The National Temperance Society has issued a second 
series of Readings and Recitations on Temperance themes, 
edited by Miss L. Penney. The price of the pamphlet is 
25 cents. 


A new story by the Rev. E. P. Roe, entitled A Face 
| Illuminated, is announced by Dodd, Mead, & Co. His last 
book, A Knight of the Nineteenth Century, has reached a 
ale of twenty thousand copies. 


The American Antiquarian, a quarterly journal devoted to 
American history, archeology, and ethnology, has passed to 
It is edited by the Rev. Stephen D. 
Peet, of Unionville, Ohio, and published by Brooks, Schinkel, 
& Co., of Cleveland. 


A monthly magazine entitled The South Atlantic, pub- 
C., reaches, with its October num- 
It contains 
ninety-six pages of the usual magazine size, but printed in 


somewhat larger type. It is devoted to literature, science, 


| and art, and presents a varied miscellany of prose and poetry, 
| chiefly, of course, by residents of the Southern states. It 
| finds considerable space for scientific articles, and is publish- 


criticism of Disraeli’s career were first published in The | 


ing a valuable series of historical sketches of the leading 


colleges of the Southern states. In the October number, now 


before us, Mrs. Mary Cabell Early’s article on The Minstrel 


The present volume is bright and readable, and well deserves | 


Art in England is chiefly noticeable. The South Atlantic 
is edited and published by Mrs. Cicero W. Harris, the sub- 
scription price being three dollars a year. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The Broken Walls of Jerusalem, and the Rebuilding of them. 
author of The Wide, Wide W orld. ree, cloth, pp. 313. 
Robert Carter & Brothers. Price, $1.2 


No. 2. (Temperance Selections.) 
16mo, paper, pp. 9%. New Y 
Price, 25 cents. 


By the 
New York: 


Readings and Recitations ; 
iss L. Penney. 
ance Society. 


Books for Bright Eyes, by Mrs. M. E. Miller: More Happy Days; 
Mountain Tops; One Day in our Long Vacation; On the Farm. 
Each sq. 32mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 64 New York: American 
Tract Society. Price of the set, $1.00. 


Edited by 
ork: National Temper- 


a. Ttegiewin’ Family C hristian Almanac for 1879. Sm. 4to, paper, pp. 
The same. Price, 10 cents. 


16mo, paper, pp. 192. 


The Political Adventures of Lord Beaconsfield. 
 s Price, 40 cents. 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Prince Bismarck’s Letters to his Wife, his Sister, and Others, from 1844 to 
1870. Translated from the German by Fitzh. Maxse. 16mo, cloth, pp. 
x, 259. Thesame. Price, $1.00. 


Merry Times for Boys and Girls. Illustrated. 4to, boards, pp. 400. Phila- 
délphia : Porter & Coates. Price, $1.25. 


Reasons for Believing the Advent of Our jase Jesus Christ to be Pre- 
millennial. 
8vo, paper, pp. 45. New 


Asermon by the Rev. T. Haskins, of St. Albans, Vt. 
ork: E. P. Daiton & Co, 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each week. 
The regular edition this week is 27,100 copies. 
Advertisers are free to examine the subscrip- 
tion list at any time. 

CuurcH CusnHtons, Cotton Felt Mat- 
tresses and Patent Spring Pillows, manufac- 
tured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 
New York and Boston. 





Attention is called to the advertisement 
of J. L. Patten & Co., 47 Barclay Street, 
offer to send their new 
Illustrated Magazine, Leisure Hours, and 
a handsome 6x17 Chromo Motto, “ Faith, 
Hope, and Charity ” 


for 25 cents. 


UNDER the costliest and the cheapest 
carpets carpet lining should be placed. 
Use only that manufactured of cotton and 
paper. American Carpet Lining Co., New 
York and Boston. Sold by all carpet 
dealers. 

THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY, published 
at the office of The Sunday School Times, 
continues to grow in favor. The number 
for October, November, and December con- 
tains two colored maps, which alone are 
worth the price of the book. The plan of 
allowing three months’ subscriptions for it 
at the yearly rate has enabled many schools 
to use it that could not have paid a year’s 
subscription in advance. Its already large 


circulation (140,000 copies) is likely to be he 
increased with the beginning of the new | 


year,—as many schools that have been 
trying a few copies during the summer 
months will be fully supplied with it for 
1879. 


- SPECIAL NOTICES. 





The Prayer pioctins ont its aaiceiiineaiiie. by 
LEWES 0. THOM. Price, $1.25. 
Ask your | bookseller erie it. 





Sones OF BEULAH. New Singing Book for Sunday- 
schools. Price, 35 cents. Lee & Walker, 1113 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Drs. Strong’s 
Russian, Hydro- 


SARATOGA SPRINGS IN 
Remedial Institute has 


WINTER. 
Turkish, 


pathic and Electric Baths, Equalizer and other valu- | 


able facilities for treating Nervous, Lung, Female and 
other diseases. Prices reduced. Send for circular. 


WHAT CONCORDANCE isthe best for genera! use? | 


Rev. Tyron Edwards, D.D., says: “* After long experi- 
ence, [have found, for range of reference, accuracy, 
clear type. low price, and convenient size, none equals 
the American Tract Society's edition of Cruden’s Con- 
densed Concordance, by Dr. Eadie.”” Depository, 1512 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. $1.50, post-paid. 


To PRINTERS. A rare opportunity. Partner wanted. 
A first-class printer, capable, industrious, temperate, and 
honest, with capital, can secure a half interest in an 


independent weekly newspaper, at the county-seat of | 


Ths “Gaertn “Eetenen, cal 5 canon 
For particulars, address with stamp, S. Dakin, Corry, 
Erie Co., Pa. 

Use “ Maize Flour Toilet Soap.” 

S. S. Maps, M. A. Coudy, St. Louis, Mo. 

Imperial Granum. John Carle & Son, N. Y. 

Scribner, Armstrong, & Co., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 
11 Cent Zephyr. Finn, Seventh and Arch, Phila. 
Rob’t Carter & Bros., Publishers, 530 Broadway, N. Y 
SAMPLES S8.S. PAPERS free. B. Griffith, Phila. 

WORCESTER'S DICTIONARY IS THE BEST. 

PEMAQUID, by MRS. PRENTISS, $1.75 

USE WALTER BAKER & CO.’8 CHOCOLATE. 
U. D. Ward, Publisher, 150 Nassau St., up stairs, N. Y. 
Library numbers, Van Everen, 191 Fulton St., N. Y. 


(GABRIGUES BROS., Phila., Pa., S. S. Supplies. 
New Catalogue free. 


APPLETONS' JOURNAL.—Art Journal.— Popular 
Science Monthly. The Best Advertising Mediums. 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE FREE on application, 
enclosing 9 cents for postage. 


GENCY OF BAGSTER & SONS’ Bibles and Publi- 
+4 cations. John Wiley &Sons, 15 Astor Place, N. Y. 


(Q)*FORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE, 
Thos. Nelson & Sons, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 
(CUSTER' S“ BON MARCHE” for Millinery & Pome 
/ Goods, 42 N, 8th Street, Phila. Goods sent by mai 


END for Catalogue of Sunday-school Books and 
5 waa ublished by the American Sunday School 
nion, No, 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


[TYPE FOR ALL! 


At the LOWEST PRICES. Ca Catalogue, 6c, 
THE NATIONAL TYPE Co., a elphia.” 
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Looking Ahead. 


An early examination of the various Sunday-school lesson helps will aid a superintendent or teacher in 
making a wise selection for 1879. No better time than just now could be chosen for testing the Scholars’ 


Quarterly. 


The number for the last quarter of 1878 is ready for delivery. 
helps to the study of the lesson, it isa fair specimen of what may be expected for the year to come. 


With its colored maps, and its varied 
The follow- 


ing commendations were unsolicited, and are but a small part of those received: 


MAINE.—* Those of my class who have tried the 
Quarterly find it a great help; therefore I send for 
more. c. D. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE,— 
lately. 
A. B. 


“T never examined one until 
, it is just such a help as I have long wished for.’ 


Vv ERMONT. —‘We are highly va pee with them. 
Sy hy them in three classes with good success.” 

MASSACHTSETTS.—* You would be glad to 
how much the rm tt h adds to the interent in “Bible 
study in our school 

RHODE ISLAND.—* It is the best scholars’ help we 
have ever had.” P. M. B. 

CONNECTICUT.—* I like it exceedingly, and, pin 
is better yet, my boys like it. Iknew it woul 
but it is better than I really thought it would be. . 
wish every scholar in the country could have it.” 
W. R. H. 


NEW YORK.—" We have been using the Scholars’ 
Quarterly with eminent success. I have, as yet, not 
seen any thing in the Sunday-school work that equals 
it.” M.A. 

NEW imme “T might better have made upa 
club for the Scholars’ Sereetty at the outset. I have 
had to order again and again. It is the best thing out 
for scholars or teachers.” 

PENNSYLVANIA.—“ The Scholars’ Quarterly is 
just what we want. 1 think it is the most complete 
help we have ever had.” M. D.G. 

DELAWARE.—“ The school seemed pleased with 
your plan of lessons. I want to. try and tan our list or 
Quarterlies still higher if I can.’ . Le 

MARYLAND.—“ I am by this mail in receipt of your 
Scholars’ Quarterly, and am ay hted with it. It ‘count 
the thing for our work. I pra nat it may spread all 
over our Southern country, “ se now being sent 
through all the North and West.” W. M. 

VIRGINIA.—“ I think it is one of the best books that 
I have ever seen for the Sunday-school. I wish that 
every teacher and scholar in the country had one.” 


WEST VIRGINIA.—“ It gives us more help 5 a less 
money than anything I haveseen published.” J.S. B. 

NORTH CAROLINA,.—“T have just caine: the 
second quarter, and am so delighted with it that I 
ye it for the whole year, commencing with January.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA.—“I have found it the best 
— ve yet seen in the preparation of the lessons.” 


GEORGIA.—“I think the Quarterly the best text- 
book for the Sunday-school scholar that I have ever 
seen.” W. E. R. 

FLORIDA.—“ We are much pleased with the Quar- 
terlies, and a + the lessons for next year with 
much interest.” 


WHAT IT COSTS. 


new subscribers. 





esson, Lesson hymn, ete. 





Its price is 25 cents a year, or $25 for a hundred copies a year. 
out cost of postage to subscribers. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate; under 10 
copies, three months, seven cents each. To supply a class would cost :—For jive scholars, one year, $1.25; three 
months, 35 cents: for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. Send seven cents for a specimen copy. 
Send also 25 cents, and receive THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES every week for three months. 
Specimens of the Weekly Lesson Leaf Sent free. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MY PICTURE LESSON is for Little Children. 
Sunday, containing the International Lesson in simple language, several 

ictures that illustrate the Lesson, an interesting stor 
“It is the Best for Primary 


ALABAMA.—* Your Scholars’ Quarterly is a great 
success. I have seen nothing to equal it asa help for 
> My teachers are greatly pleased with it.” 


MISSISSIPPI.—“ I have been using a copy of the 
Scholars’ Quarterly, recently, and have to express 
only the highest apprec jation of its merits.” J. C. R. 

LOUISIANA.—“ We are much pleased with the | 
Quarterly.” E. C. 

TEXAS.—“ Our school has 
Scholars’ Quarterly during 1878. 
with it.” J. W.8. 


TENNESSEE.—“ Please mail me twenty copies of 
the Scholars’ Quarterly for the second quarter. I 
think my school will like them.” J. H. W. 

KENTUCKY.—* The Quarterly wins with both 
teachers and Bible class scholars.” H. R. C. 

MISSOURI.—“ I have tried your Sc’ holars’ Quarterly 
for nearly six months, and it gives me such good satis- 
faction that I herewith send you an order to supply 
all my larger scholars with it.” H. N, 


OHIO.—“T shall hope to introduce them into our | 
school at the close of the present quarter. I regard | 
them as the most complete scholars’ help yet pub- | | 
lished.” D. A. 8. 

INDIANA.—“ We find it the best help we can get, 
and like it aor it helps us to search the Scrip- 
tures.” M. 

pene Mech _—* — seems to me that itis just what is 
needed in all our schools to induce the scholars to | 
study their lessons at home, and also to make the 
study of great interest.” D. C. J. 


MICHIGAN.—“* We consider them a decided 
improvement upon the lesson leaf.” Mrs. A. B.S. 


decided to use the 
We are well pleased 


WISCONSIN.—“I_ have seen nothing equal to it 
among the ‘lesser lights’ upon the Sunday-school 
lessons.” G. B 


IOWA.—“I consider it invaluable, and believe it 
should be Pipcst in the hands of every scholar in the 
land.” H. D 

inuetee. —* They have given very good satis- 
faction during the 1 peat quarter, and, I believe, will do 
much good?’ G. 

NEBRASKA.—“ It is royal, and deserves to have its 
sovereignty recognized.” P. G. 


KANSAS.—* The ee aoe well.” W. H. 8. 
CALIFORNIA.— “ The ES sg eae = 
Scholars’ Quarterly, salendia.” Rev .R 


OREGON.—“ Next year I hope an ge pa yd school to 
take a a of copies. We like it very 


} much,” 


CANADA.—“ We have been using the Scholars’ 
Quarterly in our Sunday-school for the last two quar- 
ters. = would highly recommend the work to all.” 
J. M. 


Sent by mail with- 


This offer is only to 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


REV. T. L. CUYLER’S 
NEW BOOK. 


POINTED PAPERS for the Christian 


Life. By Rev. T. L. Cuyler. £1.00. 


CONTENTS IN PART.—Not Far Off.—Two Kinds of 
Enquiries.— Build for Eternity.—Follow thou me. 
Jesus the Joy-Bringer.—After Conversion, What? 
Teaching Beginners how to Walk.— Wholly for Christ. 

Cautions to Christians.—Held by the Right Hand. 
So did not I.—Help from the Throne,— Nearer to God, 

Heaven. 





I2mo. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


THOUGHT-HIVES, $1 0 
THE EMPTY CRIB, 1 50 
THE CEDAR CHRISTIAN, 90 
STRAY ARROWS, . - 60 


“ Dr. Cuyler’s expression of thought in writing, as in 
his oratory, is vigorous and to the point.” Union. 
* Fresh, suggestive, and striking.”"—N. Y. Observer. 
‘Beauty of style, wealth of illustration, and pro- 
found Christian earnestness pervades all his writings.” 
~—Christian Advocate, 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


NELSON; or, How a Country Boy made 


His Way in the City. 

By Rev. W. M. THAYER, author of“ The Poor Boy 

and the Merchant Prince,” “The Good Girl and 
the True Woman,” etc., etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

A story of the life of a well-known and successful 
Boston merchant, distinguished not only as an intelli- 
gent man of business, but as interested in the philan- 
thropic enterprises of the day; presented as an exam- 
ple for young men. 

“It is shown that good principles and the character 
which is developed by their growth and the putting of 
them in practice amid adverse and trying circum- 
stances, are _the true secrets of success and the keys to 
prospe rity. —Hpis. Messenger. 

‘A good temperance and moral story for oe Beye, and 


many not boys will find it entertaining.” cre- 
tary. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, Publisher, 
744 Broadway, New York. 


CROWEI.L 


CHEAP 8. 8 ins 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 


) Ae i CROWELL, 744 Broadway, N. Y. 


SACRAMENTAL SA i Ten cents per copy. 
— free. Address M. E., Boxe! Kinderhook. New 
ork 


AGENTS WANTED. 


STANLEY IN AFRICA. 








It has four pages for each 


that applies the 
lasses.” Qne copy, 


one month, 3 cents: one year, 35 cents. Ten copies and over, each 15 cents a 


year. 
EUGENE R. SMIT 


Auother battle on high prices. 


See Beatty’s latest News 


aper for full reply sent free. 
Before buying Piano or 


rgan read my latest circular. 
Beatty’s celebrated Pianos and Organs, beautiful 
instruments! Challenge comparison! Rivals are 
jealous of my success! Most successful house in 
America! Commenced a few years ago without a dol- 
lar, sales now nearly $2,000,000 annually. Lowest 
prices ever given. Elegant Rosewood Pianos, $135, 
16-stop Church Organs, $115. Tremendous bargains 
| W \ now ready. Address Daniel F. Beatty, W AR 
- Washington, N. J., U.S. A. - 


THE GARNER. 


SONGS AND HYMNS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
PRAYER MEETING, etc. 
Several of the largest dealers in Sunday -school books 
| give the following excellent testimony : 
“We sell more Garners than all other music books 
eo 
er 100; boards. By mail: paper, 25c.; 
| Pg cloth, 50c 


J. J. HOOD, Publisher, 608 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


boards, 


NEW MUSIC BOOK 


| FOR 
y | (| ( ( ti 
inging Classes and Conventions, 
THE 
The newest All who have 
book for sing- seen it pro- 
ing classes, nounce it 
schools, anc equal to and 
the home * OF in many re- 
cle. Frest spects better 
and full of than all that 


fruit for musi- 


have gone be- 
cal people. 


fore. 


SONG. 


By C. C. CASE and JAMES McGRANAHAN, 


Following the short elementary department are 
more than one hundred pages of bright, new songs, 
duets, quartets, glees, and choruses, whic h alone must 
insure for the book a wide pepularity. Then comes a 
selection of “ Congregational Tunes,” followed by a 
collection of anthems, which demand special notice 
for their variety and real merit. 

aay" Teachers are requested to examine it. 


Price, 75 cents, by mail; $7.50 a dozen, by express. 
Specimen pages free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


| Cincinnati, O., and_805 Broadway, N.Y. 


Over one hundred ¢ we a cents a 
ublisher, 


. ' 
PIA N 0 War with monopolists renewed. 0 RG A N 





pear. 


Bible House, New York. 


The Willcox & Gibbs New 
“AUTOMATIC” 


Silent Sewing Machine. 


No Regulating of Tensions. No Preparatory Experi- 
ments. No Adjusting of Needles. No Preparing of 
Shuttles. No Winding of Bobbins. No Coaxing or 
Testing, but Instant and Immediate Readiness for all 
kinds of work. 

Come and see it expecting much, and you will yet be 
astonished at its marvelous workings. It is tar supe- 
rior to any possible representation of it. 


D. S. EWING, Wholesale & Retail Dealer, 
127 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


“OOD NEWS FOR LADIES. Velvet Trimmed 

¥ Hat, new shape, $1.50; Felt Hat, new shape, $2.50; 
English Crepe Bonnet, new shape, $3.00. Name color 
and style, and you will g t your hat made to order by 
our first-class milliners. 


. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh. 
REFLECT! 


yes then buy Valentine’s Patent 


FELT WEATHER STRIP 


For your DOORS and Windows. 


It perfectly excludes COLD @nd WIND. Stops rat- 


tling sashes. The BEST and CHEAPEST in the 
market. All who have used it pronounce it FAR 
SUPE RIOR to any other STRIP. 

Samples, Prices, and other information sent FREE. 

wna’ tured only by 

VM. T. VALENTINE, & Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 


Sold. by the principal hardware dealers. 





9 Ate tho | A ewytasmn cf I ATURE ! 
1000 TIMES 


pe r yard; 
x21 Mottoes, 6 | 
be a Pictures, 8c. 


1 > INCH JAVA CANVAS, 20c. 
Worsted, 125 and lic. per lap; 
for 2c.; Book Marks, lc. per doz.; 
sheet; Kid Gloves, 3 button. for $1.00. 
J 


D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh. 
SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS. 


Zephyr | 


PEOPLE’s EDITION, 


Stanley’s own story condensed into one superb vol- 
ume, over 500 pages, # full-page engravings. he only 
original, authentic, reliable, and fully illustrated edl- 
tion within reach of the masses. 


LOOK!! PRICE COMPLETE ONLY $2.50. 


No monopoly : no high-toned, gilt-edge prices, 
Popular Books at popular prices is our motto. 
YHNTS Don't mistake. Send for circulars 
A G EN I . and see our offers. Address 
COLUMBIAN Book Co., 


HARTFORD, 


William Cullen Bryant's 


LATEST AND GREATEST WORK, 


| Outselling all others combined. Richly illustrated. 
Has the NEW BRYANT BIOGRAPHY and New 
Steel Portrait. Sold only by subscription, 

WANTED.—A gentleman or lady of tact and ability, 
with or without business experience. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HU LBERT, 


CONN, 


New York. 


BOOK AGEN TS 


‘WE HAVE A NEW BOOK IN PRESS, ONE THAT WILL 
WAKE PEOPLE UP. : 
end for circulars. Be in time for territory. 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., HarRTFoRD, Conn. 


WANTED! 
CANVASSERS FOR THE 
ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 
Avply with recommendations to AMERICAN 
TRACT SOCIETY, 1512 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 
WANTED, for the New Gift Book 
GOLDEN THOUGHTS ON 


AGENT 











In Prose and Poetry, by waits of 300 distinguished 
| authors, at home and abroad, ps sae 
By REV. THEO. L: CUYLER, 
In Elegant Binding, Illustrated, 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 8 Broadway, New York. 


A NEW EXCITING BOOK 


| Bristling with Wild Adventures. The 
| Deeds of the Daring Explorer 
ONLY 


~ STANLEY .o%. 


The only authentic and copyrighted cheap edition. 
Gives’a full history of his wonderful discoveries in 
Africa and marvelous journey down the Congo. It is 
| feoctaaeany as romance. Profusely illustrated, and 

highly ‘endorsed by the clergy and press, — = 
selling 10 to 25 day. Nearly 10,000 so Mor 
AGENTS WANTED 2 2ereusrs sna 

terms, add 
| HUBBARD BROS., 733 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 


—_—_——- 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


From 1 to 14 copies, - - - - $2 15 each. 
* Bee 27.2 #2. © te. 
80 Copies and upwards, - - - 165 “ 
(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 


The special rate to Pastors and Superintendents has 
been discontinued, The — to all single subscribers 
is now $2.15, the lowest price at which it can be afforded. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

‘Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as first formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
originally ordered, The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata tor the time cf their subscriptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. 
both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew elther asingle or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before beem known to the publishers, will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies, sent free frdm this 

fice to any address. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER, $ .50. 


This yer is designed to supply superintendents 
with he 4 in the line of their special work, to which 
teachers and scholars have not access. It is published 
monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of its price, on/y 
to subscribers of The Times who are Pastors or Superin- 
tendents (including in the latter class assistant superin- 
tendents, and heads of departments meeting in sepa- 
rate rooms), and who, when ordering it, state that they 
are suc 

In sending your renewal to The Superintendents’ 
Paper, please’ mention the date to which you have 
paid for The Sunday School Times, as given on the 
yellow address label on The Times. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 
100 Copies, one month, ee ee 60. 
100 “ oneyear, - - - 7.20. 

Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 
100 Copies, three months, - - $6.25. 
100 “ one year, - - 25.00. 
Less than 100 copies at the same rates. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Subscribers in Great Eetete who wish $e zeative ony 
of these publications, can make payment for 
by a money order, payable at Philadelphia, to John D. 
Wattles, as follows: 











The Sunday School Times, one year, - - 9shillings. | 


The Superintendents’ Paper, one year, - 3shillings. 
The Scholars’ Quarterly, one y 


o 


Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertisements 
should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
Publisher, 
610 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


KEEP WARM AND SAVE FUEL. 


BY APPLYING PATENT 


FELT WEATHER STRIP 


To your Doors and Windows, as it perfectly excludes 
COLD, WIND, RAIN, SNOW, AND DUST. 
Tt is the best and cheapest as it does not become Hard, 
Brittle, and Unpliable in cold weather, nor Melt and 
Stick in warm weather. Manufactured only by 


Wm. T. Valentine, 84 Chestnut St., Albany, N.Y. 


Sold by hardware dealers generally. Send forsamples. 





No one should travel without A bottle of 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 
Changes of temperature, irregularity of rest and eat- 
ing, and exposures to drafts, are great and active 
ents in deranging the secretions of the body. A dose 
of this aperient will prevent the evils resulting from 
such causes, and save many inconveniences and dan- 
gers. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Great Reduction in Price. 
CAXTON PRESS. 


Self-Inking, ow =. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self- 
Inking, from $25 to $56; will do the 
work of a $230 Press. Presses from 
$8.50, Stamp for catalogue. 
CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
’ 15 Federal St., Boston, Masa, 

Established 1547. 


LUMBER 


AT WHOLESALE, 


Southern PITCIHL PINE, Michigan and Canada. 

WHITE PINE AND HARD WOODS. Building 
and Ship TIMBER. Lumber for export. Cargoes cut 
to dimension and Vessels furnished’ Also dressed 
seasoned Lumber, Wainscoting, Mouldings, etc., for 
tri churches and fine dwellings. 


Please send for estimates. 
E. P, WALLING, 106 Wall Street, New York. 


~ SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS. 





ll addresses should include | 


ear, - Is. 6d, 
(These rates include postage, which is prepaid at this | 
ice. 


|POOT LATHES! frse"srsseet 


7 MISCELLANEOUS. 
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| EDUCATIONAL, 





| 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 

FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED 183. 

Capital, $400,000.00. . - - 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President, 
WM. G CROWELL, Secretary. 

JOHN L, THOMSON, Ass't Secretary. 


Nebraska Land Apency, 


R. H. & J. 8. MILLER. 


We keep constantly on hand choice selections of rich 
lands and improved farms for sale, negotiators of loans 
on real estate. Investments made and taxes paid for 
non-residents. 

sweny a experience in this country gives usa 
thorough knowledge of it. 

For information, address 


R. H. & J. 8. MILLER, 


Nebraska City, Otoe County, Nebraska. 


$340 ORGANS like cut 


| “FOR $100.— $300 for $90; 8275 


for $80; $235 for 

p Aad sae a 
or > ly Be 
40 and 835. e500 
JANOS — S225 3 
8U0U do for 8200; 
750 do for $175; 
700 dofor $150) 





650 do for $150; 
600 do for $135 
SASH, Warranted 
GYrs. GREATEST 
BARGAINS ever 
; } offered. Send for 
eee ees Catalogues. Shect 
. — Music a Half Price; 

some at 1 cent a pace. HORACE WATERS 
& SONS, 40 East 14th Street, New York. 


HURRAH! HURRAH!! 


A splendid bow for the neck, 10c. A splendid tie, 10c. 
A fine linen collar, 1l5e. Best paper collars per box, 
lic. Best linen handkerchief, 0c. Best sikk handker- 
chief, 3c. A splendid shirt, 0c. Best shirt made, $1.00, 
A splendid wallet for silver, lsc. A $1.50 portmon- 
nate, We. fine hairbrush, loc. A new departure for 
agents will be made known to any one who will send 
for one or more of the above articles. Sent tree by 
mail on receipt of price. AgentS are coining money. 
REV.S. T. BUCK, 
Milton, Northumberland County, Penn. 


3 Cc. PER OZ. BY MAIL.—Brainard & Armstrong's 


or the | 02. spools, $1.00; 44 02., 25c.; 100 yds., 13c.; Twist, 
4c. 14c. per lap tor White or Black; lic. for Colors, 
| Berlin Zephyr Worsted. Black Silk Twist Fringe, 


2 knots, 62c.; 3 Knots, 75c.; 4 knots, $1.00 per yd. White | 


Fur Hood trimmed with Ribbon for child, $1.00, Large | 

Black Shetland Shawl, $1.50. Fur Muff and Boa for 

| Miss, $1.00; Woolen Lloods, Sacks, Shawls, Mittens, or | 
Leggins knit to order. 


DRY IN 


ROGERS’ 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA. 


During the past twenty-five years it has given uni- 
versal satisfaction as a pleasant aperient. It is the 
best medicine for Headache, Sickness of the Stomach, 
Heartburn, and all complaints arising from Acidity, | 
Bilious and Malarial fevers. It cools the blood and 
regulates the bowels. It is superior to Saratoga and 

| most mineral waters. For sale by all dru gists. Pre- 
pared by A. ROGERS’ SONS, New York City. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL, | 


REWARD CARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY | 
SCHOOLS. Prices to svit the time:—over 500 kinds | 
| and designs—comprising Motto Cards—Reward Cards | 

—Scripture Text Cards—Sentiment Cards—Bible Verse 
Cards—Good Desire Cards—and Hymnal Cards. 
TEACHERS’ price list EDUCATIONAL CARDS 
SENT FREE to any address, J. H. BUFFORD'S 
SONS, Publishers of Novelties in Fine Arts, 141 to 147 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


CY S225 CiORTICON 


ew Improved and Rit St, elected 
IDuS. 


ith N 
MAGICLANTERNS 
J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphis. 
‘oF Convenience and efficiency for pr.vate or 
for public use, they stand 


(Gelb @OTUNRIVALLED 


Cireularsfree (ata ovuesl ets 
fonpticon Manus!.6:h Fl Tcts 
endid Outfits at Dottom prices. 










Be 
Spt 


In ordering anything advertised in this paper, 
| you will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 

Upwards of 170 choice 
new pieces, by ablest writ- 
ers, Covering every lesson 
of the year. Word editions 
at 5c and 10c, music edi- 
tion 20c. By the doz. or 
100. ae copy sent free 
to any S. S. Supt., Choris- 
ter, or Pastor on receipt of 
10 cents, for postage and 
mailing, before Nov 15th. 
DAVID C. COOK, Chicago 
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LAT Saw Attachments. 
TOOLS & RARDWARE "ar 
chini ters, and every Department of Me- 


ae Trade, Send stamp for Catalogue, and 
state what hind of Tools or Machines you require. 


TALLMAN & McPADDEN, 607 Market St, Philad’a, 
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Assets, $1,704,481.36, 


HURRAH!!! | 


Best Black or Colored Sewing Silk, in short pieces, | 


J. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh. | J. & R. LAMB, Church Furniture, 
' POWDER. COMMUNION TABLES, PULPITS, BTC. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN WORTH REPEATING. 


Teachers’ Agency. Aa ap. 
23 Union Square, New York. THE VACANT PLACES. 


Supplies Families, Schools, and Colleges with compe- How much soever, in this life’s mutations, 
tent Instructors. Call on or address Miss M. J. YOUNG. We seek our shattered idols to replace 
s . ‘ \ 


Not one in all the myriads of the nations 
Can ever fill another’s vacant place. 





BY PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY, 
For young persons of both sexes, will reopen on 
Wednesday, September 4. Near the Blue Ridge, the 
situation is beautiful and healthy. Young men are 
te pry by careful and thorough instruction for col- 
ege or for business; and advanced studies are offered 
to young ladies. The government is mild, but efficient. 
The building is supplied with pure water and heated by 
steam. Terms moderate. 
H. D. GREGORY, A. M., Ph.D., 
Blairstown, N. J. 


Each has his own, the smallest and most humble, 
As well as he revered the wide world through; 
With every death, some loves and hopes must 
crumble 
Which never strive to build themselves anew. 


Principal. 


And so with souls we love, they pass and leave 
us—- 
Time teaches patience at a bitter cost ; 
Yet all the new loves which the years may give 


Agency for Schools & Teachers, 
30 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Sa 


form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Families with 
Competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE, 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 


us 
Fill not the heart-place aching for the lost. 


New friends may come, with spirits even rarer, 
And kindle once again the tear-drowned flame, 

But yet we sigh, ‘‘ This love is stronger, fairer, 
And better—it may be—but not the same!” 


|S essen SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
4035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Best advantages for a thorough education. Refers by 
| permission to H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sun- 
| day School Times,and Rev. 8S. W. Dana, 4001 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia. For circulars, address, 


MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


( \INCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE 
/ Best advantages in Literature, Science, Languages 
Painting, Wood-carving, and Music. 

REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 


_ WILSON COLLEGES WOMEN 


CHAMBERSBU 2 ° 
Send for a catalogue to Rev. W. T, WYLIE, Pres. 





THE EVERLASTING LIFE. 


{From a sermon by the Rev. J. H. Twichell.]} 


It is very hard for us to divorce our 
ideas of existence—of our existence—no 
matter when, from the present situation 
and investiture of it, in some sense; and no 
wonder it is next to impossible—perhaps 
it is impossible—for a man to get himself 
away in his imaginations even from his 
body of flesh and blood, corruptible as he 
. | knows it to be. And in his resistance to 
N4zioNAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND | his inevitable fate as a dying creature, he 

Oratory, Philad’a. J. W. Shoemaker, A.M., Pres. | flies in a pitiful, blind way, first to the 

ware ewe | desire of retaining place somehow on earth. 
There is the chill of annihilation in the 
tr age when it is forced upon him, of 
laving every terrestrial vestige of him 
utterly expunged. 

So we comfort ourselves with the thought 
of surviving in our children, in recollec- 
tions, in our work, it may be, or it may be 
in a name chiseled on a stone. What 
pathos in it all! As if there were any 

| good for us in such things. As if an eter- 
nity of name were anything to me. But the 
_word of God, while full of all sympathy 
| and compassion, in no wise conforms to or 
|abets any such comforting of ourselves. 
|So far from mitigating the fact of our 
perishing from the earth, most -unspar- 
ingly it affirms it, and confronts us with it. 
“Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return.” There is nothing so hopeless as 
the Bible, as to our chance of earthly im- 
| mortality in any form. Its call is to give 


| (\LASSICA LINSTITUTE, No. 27 South Thirteenth 
/ Street, Philadelphia. Duties resumed September 
%h. J. W. FAIRES, D.D., Principal. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Bells of Pure Copper and ‘Tin 
for Churches, Schools, Fire 
Alarms, Farms, ete. Fuiiy 


WARRANTED. Catal 
i sent Free. VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cineinnatl. O 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, New York, 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to CIHURCH BELLS, 
4° Lilustrated Catalogues sent free. 








Suk aad Gold §. §. Banners, $5.00 each 


Send for Circular,59 Carmine St.N.Y 








WHAT A MISTAKE YOU WILL MAKE 
If you furnish your Sunday-school room with any- | 


thing but 
. 
The Taylor Patent Chair up the thought of it entirely, and let it go. 
* And it imparts a mighty emphasis to its 
If you are planning to furnish or refurnish, send for | affirmation of the grim sentence passed 
es ee s /upon us, by saying that not only we but 

THE NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., | Sat Goes gwen, - ’ 

111 and 113 William Street, New York. the world itself shall be dissolved and pass 
away. The very scene toward which our 

reachings out after life are so fondly di- 
rected is temporary, unabiding. And so 
God persuades, compels us, in our striv- 
ings against death and oblivion, to con- 
sider anew, and to ask what the character 
of an immortal hope must be; and “now 
abideth faith, hope, charity,” is one of 
many replies with which he there meets us. 

In this mixed universe the one substan- 
tial thing is spiritual existence. Therein is 
our life, and is to be. Therein, if at all, 
we are to survive the grave, and conquer 
our apparent doom. And now that we 
have changed the direction of our quest of 
immortality, what is spiritual life? Lest in 
trying to accept so great a reality we should 
conceive it so vaguely, and, as it were, in 
the air, as to seem to grasp at an ethereal 
nothing, its elements, or some of its ele- 
ments, are told us. It comprehends faith, 
hope, charity. We know what they are, 
and they are things over which death, 
decay, and oblivion have no power. In- 
tangibilities our carnal mind may judge 
them, compared with what the eyes see and 
the hands handle. And yet, dear brethren, 
is it not true that even now, while we are 
in this mortality, our life is in them, and 
they give forth signs of their indestructi- 
bleness. 

Faith, the faculty of spiritual trust and 
of rest in believing—is it not proved capa- 
HELPING HAND ble of calling forth and sustaining the 

? | deepest, richest, most inextinguishable vital 

THE BEST BOOK. movement the heart knows? It used to be 
L Meetings. 11Composers.14¢ Writers | a saying often on Dr. Bushnell’s lips, that 
Rosecrans. | there was such incomparable fullness and 
Sample ePNnati & Co. Pubs., | Joy and blessedness in the exercise of faith, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. a> | that somehow—God knew how—it must 
Bi - | be carried over into heaven, and be faith 
| to all eternity; that the extinction of the 


We have made the lighting 
of churches a study for the 
last thirty years. We endeavor 
to keep up with all the new im- 
provements, and in our show- 
rooms will be found the 
largest variety of lamp chan- 
deliers in the world. 


IWustrated Coralogue Free. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 


36S. Second St., Philadelphia. 





MAGIC LANTERNS. 


MACIC LANTERNS 


AND STEREOPTICONS. 


For Public, Sunday-school, and Home Exhibitions. 
120 page Catalogue free. Views illustrating all subjects. 


C. T. MILLIGAN, 728 Chestnut St., Philad’a. | 


A Profitable Business for a man with small capital. 
Prices Greatly Reduced. 





Cheapest Toy Lantern to Best Stereopticon 










CATALOGUE FREE! Uvutrirs WantTED! 
Great Needham j THEO. J. HARBACH, 
Musical Marvel. i 8u9 Filbert St., Philada., Pa. 












Siiiak it ieametions Sande | highest and noblest of our powers in that 
PATENTS Marks, Copyrights, etc. Advice | blissful state was not for a moment con- 
7 fectrections. Address, | ceivable. 


And Hope, in which we so much live, 


free. Call or send for book o 
John A. Wiedersheim & Co., No. 110 South 
Str ct, second fleor, front room, 
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the one energy of the love that cannot be 
silenced—that, too, is to abide. It is in 
capacity something other and more than a 
retuge from present ill, and when it ceases 
to be that it will live. Yes, it wild spring 
eternal in the breast. In eternity alone, 
in the illimitable realm of celestial light 
and vision, can the power of looking tor- 
ward, of anticipating, find full scope. 

And Love—who of us can estimate the 
proportion of his life that is made up of it 
now? Eliminate love, and how scant and 
dry a remnant of our being is left. The 
faculty of affection, for that matter, is | 
bound up with the faculties of faith and | 
hope, and is inseparable from them; but 
consider it apart in all the various phases 
of its exercise, and again—oh, how much 
of our life in quantity, to say nothing of 
quality, becomes life through it! In the 
lull and pause of that solemn transition 
which we call dying, how often the last 
sensible, vital throb trembles in its pulse! | 
There, says the word of God—in this love, 
made charity by grace from above—is the 
substance of immortality, of life without 
end, 

In more tokens than one, here in this | 
present world, is it shown or suggested to | 
us that in these things reside the capacity 
and virtue of everlastingness. For the 
perennial memories that do not evanesce 
and perish from the earth are those that | 
live by them, or, rather, in which they live. 
The least forgotten and forgetable lives | 
and deeds survive through the spiritual | 
character they bore and the spiritual im- 
pression produced by them. It is the hero 
of faith who emerges into the world’s view | 
in a later generation than his own, and | 
wins his monument long after he is dead. | 
There is a tree that lives and grows for- 
ever, and is greener and more flourishing | 
through sall ages. It was planted a cross 
on Mount Calvary, and it is the supreme 
emblem of faith, hope, and charity. 








GOOD MANNERS. 


[From The New York Observer. } | 


It is difficult, almost impossible, to give | 
a definition of good manners. That inde- 
scribable “something” by which we | 
recognize, after five minutes’ acquaintance, 
a gentleman or a gentlewoman, is not to be | 
told in words. It is like the true ring of | 
the coin, subtlest yet surest test of its gen- 
uineness. No book of etiquette can help 
us to lay down rules on the subject. There 
are well-mannered men and women who 
have never received a lesson in manners 
or deportment in all their lives, who do 
not know a. single conventional rule, and 
who have never mixed in what is called 
fashionable society. . Accident of birth 
seems but of small account in the matter— 
stranger still, difference of early surround- 
ings. There are boors with blue blood in | 
their veins, and there are gentlemen who 
have nota drop. If the old saying that 
“it takes three generations to make a gen- 
tleman,” be the rule, there are many 
exceptions to it. The mere inheritance of | 
an aristocratic name, the possession of a | 
long line of noble or gentle-blooded ances- 


tors,does not always imply gentle demeanor. | 


Good blood must, however, be considered 
a favoring circumstance, chiefly because it 
generally insures refined surroundings, 
intercourse with elegant and cultivated 
persons, and gives that perfect ease of man- 
ner in society which is the result of a con- 


sciousness of a high position and of seldom | 


meeting one’s superior in rank. 


Elegant or polished manners are those | 


which we sometimes see in people accus- 
tomed to mix a great deal in the world, 
especially the fashionable world. They 
are partly natural, as the result of such 
mixture; partly studied by those who set 
much store by such things, and who put 
on company manners as they put on full 
dress. 

A sweet manner, when the effort to 
please is too evident, the affability too 
deliberate, the flattery too gross, is rarely 
agreeable; but a slight soupcon of compli- 
ment in manner is, however we may dis- 
claim the fact, acceptable to all, especially 
to the gentler sex. : 

A courtly manner, which we now and 
then come across, chiefly in elderly gentle- 
men, is fast becoming a thing of the past. 
It reminds us of traditions of the days of 
chivalry, when ladies were accustomed to 
consider themselves superior beings, and to 
exact the most exaggerated services from 
men as matters of course. In our days of 


free and easy intercourse between the sexes, 
a courtly or ultra-gallant manner rather 
puts us out, and makes us fee: a kind of 


restraint or stiffness, as if we should sit | 
| EVELL’S classified reference catalogue of 8. 8. 
Chicago. 


straight and speak very precisely. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 





nts wanted for Comprehensive Commentary. 


A 
Ad . D. Worthington & Co., Hartford, Conn. 


$7 
Bl 


ABBOTT'S LARGE TYPE (Illustrated) NEW 
TESTAMENT, 
WITH NOTES, isa . work for — ws my 
t. Price, $2.00. ddress, H. 


A DAY to Agents canvassing for the FIRE- 
SIDE VISITO Terms and ttit Free. Ad- 
dress P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


PAY.—With Stencil Outfits. What costs 4 cts. 
sells rapidly for 50 cts. Catalogue free. 5S. M. 
SPENCER, i112 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


like it. All want a 
GOODSPEED & CO., New York, or Cincinnati, Ohio. 


aa BOOK AGENTS TAKE NOTICE !“@a 
BETSEY BOBBET COME AGAIN! 
New Book Ready for Agents, by 


JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE: 


SAMANTHA AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


Send for Circulars to AMERICAN PUBLISHING 
CO., Hartford, Ct., Chicago, Ill., Newark, N. J. 


Wonderful, But True!!! What? 


Why, the fact that agents are doing better on the 
sale of Rev. S. T. Buck’s “ ILLUSTRATED LORD'S 
PRAYER,” and other works of art, than they can 
possibly do elsewhere. An agent sends for 100, 
August 5, and writes, “ They are going like hot cakes.” 
Another one in Albany, New York, orders 1000 on 
Ae 9. Can give you the names of many who are 
making from $2 to $15 per day. Send two-cent stamp, 
and be convinced. REV. 8. T. BUCK, 

Milton, Northumberland Co., Pa. 


WANTED 
ARCH’S 
Ki! 


AGENTS 
FROM. DAWN. 
In this new volume the Popular Author of Night 
Scenes in the Bible portrays with vivid and thrillin 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, an 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sub- 
limity of the Stories of the Bible. Agents will find 
this book with its sparkling pots owing style, 
beautiful engravings, and rich bindings, the best in the 
market. Terms liberal. Circulars free. Address 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE WATCHWORD 





A Christian Monthly, devoted strictly to the word 
and work of the Gospel, will begin its publication 
October 1, 1878 It will be conducted by Rev. A. J. 
GORDON, D.D., of Boston, assisted by the following- 
named gentlemen: 
IRA. D. SANKEY, 
Rev. GEO. F. PENTECOST, 
HENRY VARLEY, 
D. W. WHITTLE, 
GE . NEEDHAM, 
Professor BA NCROFT, of Brown University 
Professor DUFFLELD, of Princeton College. 
Rev. 5. H. TYNG, Jr., D.D. 
Rev. H. M. SAUNDERS, 
Rev. E. P. MARVIN, 
Rev. H. M. PARSONS, 
and others. Subscription price, only One Dollar 
annum. The October number is now ready. 
subscriptions to 


EBEN. SHUTE, Publisher, 
52 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


per 
Send 


supplies free to any address. F. H. Revell, 


RAILROADS. 


TO NEW YORK 
BY THE 


BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 
Express Time, 2 Hours to New York. 


EAST, leave North Pennsylvania Depot, Third and | 


Berks Streets, at 7.45, 9.30, 11.30 A. M.; 1.30, 4.15, 5.45, 
P. M., and 12.00 midnight. 4.30 P.M. Accommodation 
for Trenton. 

For BOSTON by Rail, 7.45, 9.30, 11.30 A. M., 1.30, 4.15, 
P. M.; by Sound Lines, at 1.30 P. M. 
Di connection by Annex Boat with Brooklyn, 


Erie eey hae Line for Boston and the East, 


and Citizens’ Line Steamers for Troy, Sar: 
PARLOR CARS on 7.4 A. M. and 1.30 
For Newark, 7.45 and 11.30 A. M., and 5.45 P. M. 
For Yardley, Hopewell, Pennington, and Delaware, 
and Bound Brook ilroad, at 6.45, 9.30, and 11.30 A. M., 
4.15 and 5.45 P. M., and 12.00 midnight. 


FOR LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, ASBURY 
PARK, OCEAN BEACH, SPRING LAKE, 
At 9.30 A. M., and 1.30 P. M. 
Returning trains leave New York 6.30, 8.00, 9.30, 11.30 
A. M., 1.30, 4.00, 5.30 P. M. 12.00 night. 
TICKET OFFICES. 


434 Chestnut Street, 732 Chestnut Street, 1351 Chestnut | 


Street, and Berks Street pene 
Baggage collected and checked to destination by 
xpress, 101 South Fifth Street. 


ELLIS CLARK, General Agent. 


Mann's 


STEAMBOATS. 


NORWICH LINE 


Boston and Worcester, 


VIA NEW LONDON. 
NEW AND STAUNCH STEAMERS, 
Crry oF Boston, 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
Crry or New York, Capt. H. C. Lanphear. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
FROM PIER 40, NORTH RIVER, 
Foot of Canal and Watt Streets, at 5.00 P. M. 
Steamboat Express Train leaves New London at 


1.40 A. M., arriving in Boston at6 A. M., in ample time 


for all Eastern Trains. 

Worcester and Portland Express leaves at 4.00 A. M., 
connecting at Putnam for Boston,and at Worcester 
for Plymouth, Littleton, Bethlehem and Fabyan 
House, Portland, Lewiston, Bath, Augusta, and Ban- 

or, arriving in Portland at 1.20 P. M.,and Bangor at 

50 P. M., without transfer. 

Accommodation Train leaves New London at 5.00 
A. M., forall stations on New London, Northern Cen- 
tral, Vermont, Norwich and Worcester, and New York 
and New England Railroads. 


FREIGHT. The new and capacious freight and pas- 
senger (iron) steamer City of Lawrence will run in 
connection with steamer City of Boston, and steamer 
City of Norwich, in connection with steamer City of 
New York, lea daily, Sundays excepted. 


pt 
gosh pers can rely on dis: ch and lowest rates. 
‘or further information inquire of 





W. H. TURNER, Agent, 
Pier 40, Nerth River, N. Y. 


sf itm trains. | 


Capt. William D. Ward. | 


FROM ADVERTISERS. 


boedy’s Publishing Co., Chicago, IIL, 
June 28, 1878.) 

The circylation of our Everybody's Paper has 
nereased 20,000 copies in the last six months, and we 
attribute itin a large measure to advertising in The 
Sunday School Times. We consider it the best adver- 
tising medium in this country. 


{From Charles F. Hill, manufacturer of the Folding 
Book Case, Hazleton, Pa.| 
Allow me to commend The Sunday School Times as 
a very valuable advertising medium. The returns my 
advertisement of the Folding Book Case brought me, 
far exceeded one peor I ever tried. I cannot under- 
stand this, but snow it is so. 


{From the Star Parlor Organ Factory of Alleger, 

Bowlby, & Co., Washington, N. J.) 

It is simple justice to you to say that our standin 
advertisement of one inch bas paid us a hundred fold, 
and when we have large space on special occa- 
sions We have always experienced immediate and 
profitable returns. 


[From Croft, Wilbur, & Co., Manufacturers of Confec- 

tionery, Philadelphia.—January 7, 1878.) 

After extensive newspaper advertising, we can 
truthfully say that no — has brought us so good 
returns as The Sunday School Times. An advertise- 
ment inserted in its columns brought us cash orders 
from the larger share of all the states in the Union. 


{From J. J. Wilson, 7683 Broadway, New York, Manu- 
facturer and Exhibitor of Stereopticons.— February 
15, 1877.) 

It isa pleasure to me to inform you that my adver- 
tising in Whe Sunday School Times has been the most 
satisiactory of any I have ever done, without excep- 
tion. Before I had seen the issue containing my first 
mivertisement, numerous letters satistied me I had 
found a medium ofthe greatest value. I am glad to 
notice that you rigidly exclude advertisements which 
are lutended to deceive by promises that cannot possi- 
bly be made good, and lieve the value of your 
medium and the good-will of your patrons is largely 
due to this fact. 


{From Horace Waters & Sons, Dealers in Pianos, 
Organs, etc., 40 East l4th Street, New York.—Feb- 
ruary 16, 1877.) 

We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 
medium we consider The Sunday School Times one 
of the best we use. 


{From William Syckelmore, Printer and Publisher, 
Philadelphia.—August 31, 1877.] 

I have been much gratified with the success attend- 
ing my advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
and shall avail myself in the future o! that paper asa 
medium superior to any other within the range of my 
experience. 

{From T. Coteworth Pinckney, Proprietor of Pinck- 
ney's Ageucy, for Schools and Teachers, 3 Union 
Square New York.) 

I have been so gratified with the returns from my 
advertisement in The Sunday School Times that I 
feel impelled to report the fact to you. [think I may 
safely say I have received more answers from m 
advertisement in this paper than from any other 
have employed. 


{From M. W. Smith & Co., 140 La Salle St., Chicago 
| IlL—January 16, 1877.] 
More than three hundred letters were received from 
our ove advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


{From A. J. Weidener, Fregeietes, during the Centen- 
nial season, of the Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia.— 
July 31, 1876.] 

I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of the 
best mediums for advertising many branches of busi- 
ness. I do say conscientiously that I have heard from 
4 advertisement in = paper oftener than from any 
other paper in which I have advertised this season. 


{From M. T. Richardson, Publisher of the House 
peger's Companion, 29 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
| N. Y.—January 19, 1377. | 
It is very gratifying during these times to find now 
and then a pauper that bringssomething like an adequate 
return for the money invested. I have been agree- 
ably disappointed with the results of my advertisement 
in your columns. 


{From the Papyrograph Co., Norwich, Conn,—Janu- 
ary 29, 1877.} 


We have received a large number of applications 
for the Papyrograph from persous who reier to you, 
including one to-day from England. 

We consider yours the best nedium we have tried so 
far, and feel well! satistied with the business the adver- 
| tisement has brought us. 

[From Brown's Flexible Weather Strip Co., 17 Dey St., 
| New York. 

| Itis but just to your valuable paper, that we acknowl- 
| edge its superior merits as an advertising medium. 

| aving thoroughly tested it, and watched carefully 
| the results, we can honestly state that our advertise- 
| ment in The Sunday School Times prongs us more 
} 

} 


cash orders than did our advertisement in any other 
tive religious papers. Some heavy mails consisted 
largely of orders for goods in which it was stated that 
in The Sunday School 
These orders were from all parts of the 


the advertisement was seen 
| Times. 
country. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


Ordinary Advertisements: per line (14 lines to an 
inch), for each insertion, 25 cents. Special Notices: 
ver line (as above), 30 cents. Reading matter: per 
ine (leaded), 0 cents. Discounts on the above rates as 
follows: 5 rcent. on 4 insertions, 10 per cent. on 8 


insertions, 15 per cent. on 13 insertions, 20 per cent on 
26 insertions, 25 per cent. on 52 insertions. Copy for 
Advertisements must be on band by Saturday of the 
week preceding their issue. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 








maker's 


STORE 
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John Wana 
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FortheD “ 
uniformly low prices, of 
Reliable Dry Goods, 
Ready Made Suits for 
Ladies, Gentlemen, and 
Children; Hats, Boots 
and Shoes, and Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods of every kind. | 


[Goods sent all over the U. S. by mail, | 


oh, at 










and samples sent when requested, 


GRAND DEPOT 13th St., Phila. 




















In ordering anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publisher, as well 
as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the 

| advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
| SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS, 


In Cloth, Blue and Gold, 40 cents per copy. Address 
M. E., Bex &, Kinderhook, New York. 
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MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Wo. 3- 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


By IRA D. SANKEY, JAMES McGRANAHAN 
and GEORGE C, STEBBINS. 


Used in the Gospel Meetings conducted by Mesars. Moody, 
Whittle, and Pentecost. 








*,* The world-wide acceptance of Nos. 1 and 2 of this 
series of Gospel Hymns, and the demand for a fresh 
collection of the same character, has encouraged the 
publishers to send forth the Tuirmp book. It will be 
found to contain a large proportion of new Songs never 
before published, including several by the inspired 
Bx188, which have been reserved for this book, together 
with some of the most useful older ones, In short, 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 3 


is offered as the best collection of pure, invigorating 
scriptural songs ever produced, not surpassed even by 
the two preceding of the same celebrated series. 
Price, 35c., by mail; $3.60 per dozen, by express, 
GOSPEL HYMNS No. 4, words only. 
Price, 6c., by mall; 60c. per dozen, by express. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


New Music Books, 


Johnson’s Method for Singing Classes, 


By A. N. Johnson, is a book of admirable simplicity 
and clearness of explanation, and is endorsed by prac- 
tical Singing School teachers as of the best. 77 Airs 
for practice, 40 Hymn Tunes, 16 Anthems, and 24 Glees 
and 4-Part Songs, all intimately united with the in- 
structions, forming a perfect and easy Method for 
teaching the Notes. The moderate price is in {ts favor. 
Price, 60 cents, or $6 per dozen. 


Clarke’s Harmonic School for the Organ, 


By Wm. H. Clarke, is a new and magnificent In- 
struction Book for those who wish to play the Organ 
(pipe or reed) in church, is full of fine music for prac- 
tice or enjoyment, forms a taste for the best kind of 
Organ Music, and has the unique and special merit of 
yreparing the learner to compose and extemporize 
nterludes and Voluntaries, as well as to play them. 
Price, $5.00. 


The Musical Record. 


The Weekly Musical paper of the country! Dexter 
Smith, Editor, All Music Teachers need it. 5 cents 
per copy, 82 per year, 312 pages of music per year. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, | 
Mh Street, New York. 


Any book mailed post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., J. E. DITSON & CO. 
843 Broadway, N. Y. 922 Chestnut St., Phila. 


CheapMusic. 


THE ROYAL EDITION. 





















Songs of England. .......0..cccccc ccc cccccccesese+se- 0 
N 
Sung;s Of GErmwmnysy .... cecececccccccccccesecconcsccee E 
Songs of Treland.............. 
Songs of Scotlund............ 2 
Songs of Wales .........-.-...- L 
Sacred SONBS .. «-ccccccoccccccccccecccceccces sees } L 
Schumann's SONGS ..... e000... ~~ eee ee ecw enw eeees # 
Mendelssolin’s Songs ..........-----.--.------+---+- 
ee En... a wsgunances peccenstesoetnara’ x 
Rubinstein’s Songs .....-......---ccccccce eee eeeneee C | 
Rubinstein’s Duets.. ecccccescccccccs H 
MUSICAL CABINET. 
GOoUn0G’s BONGB. ceccccccccesccccccccesceccecsccesccce ) F 
MONS Botacccoccccocccccccencsecsseccccevedsss i. 
Schubert's SONMS 2.2... 00-00. 0.-0- 2 eeenes weewee ss eee T 
Handel's Sacred Songs. Y 
Bishop's Songs.... Ss 
Sullivan's Songs. ... N 
Molloy'’s SOnBMS.....0.......ccecvcccceccccccccces -cce T 
OMMDOOI'S BOA ..ccos cone ccccccccccscescocesscnsee Ss 
Baritone and Bass Songs..............----- & 
Bantley’s New Songs.........-------+------ c 
Claribel’s Sacred Songs. H 





And hundreds of others, all beautifully printed. 
send for full catalogue. 


WM. A. POND & CO., % Union Square, N. Y. 
= » - 


CHAUTAUQUA CAROLS, by Lowry, 
Doane, & Sherwin, the Song-book com- 
piled for the great Chautauqua Sunday- 
school Assembly, is now published for 
general use. It contains 166 songs, 
firmly bound in boards. Is a splendid 
Song-book for any School. Send 25 
cents for a specimen copy. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York, 
73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


NOW READY! BRIGHT! NEW! SWEET! CHEERFUL! 


GOSPEL ECHOES...«..... 


Do not supply your school with new singing books, 
until you have examined and tested this book. It is by 
far the best for Sunday-schools, Prayer-meetings, and 
Home Circles. It is full of contributions from ali the 
best authors of Sunday-school music in the country. 
Children, Teachers, Superintendents, Pastors, Parents, 
all say they want it. ad se orerywame. Sompee 
sages free. Sample copies, 30 cents, or ver dozen. 
by email. Address, CENTRAL ROOK CONCERN, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa; or O, DITSON & ©O., Boston and 
New York. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES to __ 
Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, New York. 





ici. 


One of the most successful and prominent Sunday-school teachers in 


the United States writes as follows: ‘‘I have had samples of cards from the 


| 


| 





D. R. NIVER, Albany, New York. 


Send 25 cents for a package of our ** Word Series *’ (see wrapper 
Dealer in everything for Sunday-schools. 


accompanying this), and you will agree with us that they are perfect little 


leading houses of the country, and I find none so beautiful and so cheap as 
Address 


yours.”’ 
gems, 






Leisure Hours is 
Illustrated Magazine 






FAITH 


To make known this Mage- 
zine, the Publishers, J. L. 
Parren & Co., 47 Barclay St., 
New York, offer to give every 
one who answers this adver- 


scription to Leisure ours, a 
beautiful illuminated Motto entitled ‘*¥aith Hope 












artial idea of 


antl 
Seecr ption of this Motto gives only a 
beauty and value. This 
home, and is alone really worth double t 
in every place, 






Pianos, Organs, Watches, etc. 





postage, News dealers all sell Leisure 











|| Goods forwarded to any part of the U. S., 


by Mail. Samples sent free, if desired. 





Possessing superior facilities by close connection through 
| our wholesale department with American manufactures, 
| and by direct importation of foreign goods, we are enabled 

to offer a large variety at the lowest prices. TRIMMED 
| HATS and BONNETS, STRAW and FELT GOODS, RIBBONS, 
| FLOWERS, FEATHERS, BLACK and COLORED DRESS SILKS, 





‘ of Choice Lit- 

erature, (it having been changed re- 

cently from a 16 page paper to a 40 
pase quar ] 


tisement, and sends twenty-five cents (send_ silver, 
currency or one cent stamps) for athree months’ sub- 
resent of a 


harity,”’ size, 6x17 inches, printed in 15 Oil colors. 
The words are entwined with Calla Lilles, Forget-me-nots, 
Lillies of the Valley, Pansies, Wheat-heads and Grasses, ele- 
rinted in all their natural colors. Any mere word 


otto is wor hy a place in every 
emoney asked for athree months’ subscription. Agents wanted 

to the amount of 3,000 
besides Jarge commissions. Complete outfit, 25 cents, 
ours, State where you saw this advertisement. 


PACKAGE OF 


96 CARDS 96 
BEAUTIFULLY LITHOGRAPHED 


In 10 Colors. 















the name of an 


©) composed of Illustrated Articles of Places, 
Travels, Biography, Stories,Poetry,etc., by the 
best writers ; containing 120 columns, with hand- 
some cover; published monthly; Price, $1.00 
er year ; 50 cents for six months; 25cents 







or three months, 10cents percopy. This 
is the cheapest magazine published, 
quality and quantity of reading matter 
considered ; it is a favorite with all. 


CHARITY 


its real 


in prizes given free to Agents 
Canada subscribers weust cond 5cents extra for 


LIFE iNsUnasCe. CO., of Philadelphia. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $6,280,723.46. 

THE PENN isa purely Mutual Company. 
surplus premiums are returned to the members every 
year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest possible 
rates. All policies non-forfeitable for their value. 
Endowment policies issued at life rates. AGENTS 
WANTED. Apply to H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-Presi- 
dent, 921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LIST of more than 200 Sunday-school Concert 
Exercises will be sent 


FREE To PASTORS 
& SUPERINTENDENTS. 


















Send One Dollar for Seventy-five distinct and sepa- 
rate samples. 
EBEN. SHUTE, 





WHITE GOODS, LACES, and EMBROIDERIES, HANDKER- | 
| CHIEFS, GLOVES, LEATHER GOODS, etc. In fact, every 
article a lady requires in MILLINERY and FANCY GOODS. 
Ladies residing outside of Philadelphia can order by mail, 
as we will forward goods by mail on receipt of money, or 
by express C. 0. D., to any part of the United States. 
Specimen copies CUSTER'S JOURNAL OF FASHION, con- | 
taining fashion articles, choice literature, etc., will be 
mailed free on application. 


i] 

In ordering anything advertised in this paper, 
| you will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
| tiser, by siating that you saw the advertisement in 
The Sunday School Times. 


VINCENT, Moopy, TRUMBULL, Rontnson, 
Peurz, and all other Sunday-School Leaders agree 
that a good Concordance and bibie Text Book are in- 
dispensable to the Christian ‘Teacher's greatest suc- 
cess, bor the sum of Two Dollars ouly I offer to send 
Cruden’s Concordanee of 





ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


BIBLE REFERENCES 


and the Bible Text Book of more than Twenty-tive 
Thousand Seripture Passages arranged under about 
Two Thousand Headings of Persons, Places and Sub- 








jects. The retail price of the former is Two Dollars, 
and ofthe latter Seventy-five cents. The Concordance 
will be sent alone for One Dollarand Fifty Cents. 
Pastors and Superintendents will please tel! their Sun- 
day-School Teachers. An extra copy, or its equival- 
ent, will be given for a club often or more. D. L. 
Moody says, * These books will help you to study the 
Word of God with profit. If vou bave not got them, 

et them to-morrow, for every Christian ought to have 


them.” For sale by 
EBEN, SIUTE 


Manager International Sunday-School Supply Co. 
romfield St., Boston. 


DAMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS., 
4 Fits boys for cur best Colleges. Tuition, $150 a 
year. Board at the School Boarding House, $350 a 
year. 
|” For catalogues and information apply to the Master, 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


‘The Bib 


Sunday-school Store, 








AU of its | 


52 Bromfield Street, Boston. | 





Before you buy a Bible, examine this one from the 
press of Eyre & Spottiswoode, Lomdon. It is adapted 
exclusively by the ndon Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge and the Religious Tract Society, after 
critical comparison with the competing Bibles. It has 
More References, a Fuller Concordance, Better Prepared 
Helps, More Complete Maps, and gives more in quantity 
and of better quality than any other edition, while the 

rices are the very lowest yet made. our Books 
ound in Turkey or Levant Morocco are silk sewed, 
They are made in five sizes, from $1.50 to $13, and we 
will shortly add a sixth: ruby Il6mo. 

GET THE BEST. 
Send for a descriptive Circular to your own Bookseller 
if he does not furnish it, send to us. Be sure to ask for 
the Eyre & Spottiswoode edition. 

POTT, YOUNG & CO., Cooper Union, New York. 


» Mf $125 to $400 factory prices —Mathu- 
} IA N OS shek’s scale for squares—finest 
uprights in America—over 12,000 in use—regularly 


incorporated Mfg Co.—Pianos sent on trial—48 page 
Catalogue free. Mendelssohn Piano Company, 21 


E. 15th Street, N. Y 
106 Scrap Pictures, 10c.! 100 Transfer Pictures, 10c. 
20 Floral Motto Cards, 10c; 10 Perforated Mot- 
toes, 0c; 2 Chromo Mottoes, l0c; 4 fine 6x8 Chromos, 
10c; 1 Floral Surprise, 0c. All for 50c., postpaid. 
AGENTS WANTED! Circulars, 3c., with Samples, 1c. 
Stamps taken. J. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 
Headquarters for Pictures, Mottoes, Frames, etc. 





The Check System Library Register. 


To economize time and labor, and save books, use 
this system. Garrigues Bros.. Phila., Pa. 


THIAOh Cad CED OLED WARM. GAVE FUEL, 
‘ >» Keeps out Cold, Wind, and Dust, 
No Mouldings, 
ANYONE CAN aPrLy 
Cs Gumple peckens 25 feet Th cts. 
post paid. st selling le for 
canvassers, male or female. Ad 
dress Flexible Weather Strip 

P. O. Box 2945. _ 17 Dey St., N.Y. 








Stops Ratti: ra. 


No Waste. 





— USE— 


é for Bible Teachers, 


20 





- TEACHERS’ 





ILLUSTRATED BIBLE. 


With about 1,000 Original 
especially for this edition. Printed in clear type, with 
References, etc. Crown 4to, cloth, 1248 pp., $5; French 
morocco, 4 Colored Maps, gilt edges, &; Turkey mo 
rocco, 4 Colored Maps, gilt edges, $10; Levant morocco, 
4 Colored Maps, red under gold, $12. 


Illustrations, executed 


This is one of the handsomest and probably the 
cheapest edition of th Scriptures yet produced. It 
comprises nearly a thousand pictures, which possess 
the great merit of being confined to REAL ¢ BIECTS, 
and which illustrate in the strictest sense, by repre- 
senting from authentic pictures, antiquities, and other 
objects, the places and things referred to. 


SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


This grand work is now complete. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


LIFE OF CHRIST. 


By Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 


Canon of Westminster and Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Queen. 








In bg ewe Parts at 2 cents each. Cloth, extra, 
$10.00; half morocco, extra, $11.50; full morocco, $14.00. 


Splendidly illustrated with thirty-three steel plates 
and hundreds of woodcuts. Specimen pages Sree, or 
sample part for 25 cents. 

CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, 
56 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY, 


A Commentary Critical and Explanatory on 
the Old and New Testaments. 


By JAMIESON, FAUSSET, and BROWN. 


New edition, complete in one volume. Crown 8vo, 
1421 pages. Lilustrated by maps. Cloth, red edges. 
Beve.led boards. $3.50. 

A new edition of this well-known and reliable Com- 
mentary on the whole Bible, now published complete 
in one volume, containing all the matter comprised in 
the former two-volume edition, and at a greatly re- 
duced price. 

Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail post-paid on 
receipt of price. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 744 Broadway, New York. 


|__| NEWAND DESIRABLE BOOKS. | EWAND DESIRABLE BOOKS. 

KING OF PICTURE BOOKS (The). By 

Anna F. Burnham. Size of page, 10x14 in., with 

beautiful pictorial cover. #1.25. 

A book to make the children’s eyes snap. 
LITTLE MISS MISCHIEF AND HER 

HAPPY THOUGHTS. By Ella Farman, from 

French of P. J. Stahl. 22 full-page engravings. Pic- 

torial board covers. 75 cents. 

The story of a very little girl who “ kept house.” * 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGVES FREE,SEND FOR ONE 
BOSTON: DLOTHROP & CO. PUBLISHERS 
CARDS. 
5C CUPID and Swiss Motto, Shells of the Ocean, 
3) and Stylish assorted Cards for 25c., with name. 


Agent’s Outfit,10c. L.1.Card Co., Box 12, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


») F of the Prettiest Cards you ev r saw. with name, 
40 10c., post-paid. Gro. I. REED & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


9) FF Cardinal, Navy-Blue, and Seal-Brown Cards with 
a name in gold, 20c. Hull & Co., Hudson, N. Y. 


4( 





MIXED CARDS, with name, 10 cents. Agents’ 
outtit, 10 cents. L. JONES & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


SNOWFLAKE or 15 CHROMO CARDS, 10c. 
with name. SPENCER & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





REWARD CARDS. 


We have the largest and 
best selected list of Reward 
Cards to be found in the 
country. Send roc for 
sample lot. Full descrip- 
tive price list on applica- 
tion. 

American Tract Society, 

Madis 





Sabbatb-school supplies of ‘all 
nds. 





ARRIAGE 
Certificates. 


Cheapest, best and most attractive: 21 styles and forms 
from 50 c. to $5 per doz. send $2.25 for 12 perfect 
sumples, (Doz. Price) orCatalcgue. Nosamples free. 
M.A. COUDY, Publisher, 2938 Thomas st, St. Louis. 








Yi S> 
Photographic Studio, 


Nos. 112 and 114 NORTH NINTH ST., above Arch, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


‘HE splendid “ Midwinter” Number of Scribner’s 
Monthly, and the Christmas Holiday Number of 

St. Nicholas sent as specimens, post-paid, for 30 cents. 

Address, Scribner & Co., 743 Broadway, New Yor 


}OR RHEUMATISM use Carlivle’s Medicated Un- 

derwear. Many have found relief by its use. Shirt 

or Drawers each $1.50 and $2.00. When ordering send 
your size and weight. 


J. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh. 





